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MR.  HARDCASTLE’S  FRIENDLY  ATTEN¬ 
TIONS,  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  THEM. 

I.  BEWILDERMENT  AT  BRIGHTON. 

“  If  the  gentleman  who  found  the  lady’s  glove  at 
the  ball  of  the  — th  Dragoon  Guards  at  Brighton 
on  Wednesday  last  will  be  at  the  Zoological  Ga^ens 
in  London  on  Sunday  next,  he  may  hear  of  some¬ 
thing  to  his  advantage.” 

The  Southdown  Re|)orter  and  Devil’s  Dyke 
Free  Press,  in  which  the  above  advertisement  was 
contained,  fell  from  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  reading  that  enterprising  print  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  a  hotel  in  the  town  first  referred  to,  —  the 
Sybarite  Hotel,  facing  the  sea.  I  suppose  it  was 
the  advertisement  that  caused  the  surprise,  not  to 
say  emotion,  which  evidently  possessed  him.  It 
could  not  be  t£e  attack  upon  the  Mayor,  nor  the  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Town  Council,  nor  the  exposure 
of  the  Gas  Company,  nor  the  clever  article  upon 
the  dearth  of  local  amusements,  nor  the  pleasant 
reference  to  “  Our  Autumn  Visitors,”  nor  me  eulo¬ 
gistic  review  of  “  Our  talented  fellow-townsman’s  ” 
volume  of  poems,  nor  even  the  facetious  letters  about 
ladies’  bonnets  and  high-heeled  boots.  Yes,  it 
must  have  been  the  advertisement. 

There  is  one  thing  that  a  man  is  sure  to  do  when 
an  announcement  in  a  newspaper  exercises  upon 
him  such  an  effect  that  he  drops  the  newspaper  up¬ 
on  the  floor.  The  odds  are  at  least  Lombard  Street 
to  a  China  orange  that  he  picks  the  newspaper  up 
and  reads  the  announcement  again.  The  gentleman 
in  Question  adopted  this  inevitable  course  of  action ; 
and  while  he  is  engaged  in  mastering  the  interest¬ 
ing  paragraph,  and  making  his  reflections  thereup¬ 
on,  1  will  tell  you  who  he  was  and  all  I  knew  about 
him  up  to  this  period  of  his  career. 

You  could  see  for  yourself,  as  he  sat  in  the  bow- 
window  iu  the  twilight,  with  the  broad  sheet  spread 
before  him,  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  sense  of  the  term ;  that  he  was  a  well-made, 
manly  looking  fellow  of  unmistakably  military  cut, 
with  a  leisurmy  expression  of  countenance  suggest¬ 
ive  of  the  fact  that  he  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  assert 
his  good  looks,  as  they  were  sufficient  to  as.sert 
themselves ;  and  if  he  kept  curling  that  long  tawny 
mustache  round  his  thumb  and  finger  you  might  be 
sure  that  it  was  an  action  caused  by  nervous  anxiety 
rather  than  by  any  thought  of  improving  that  ap¬ 
pendage.  If  you  guessed  his  age  to  be  somewhere 
between  twenty  and  thirty  you  would  not  be  mis¬ 
taken;  and  if  you  made  a  bet  that  he  was  the 
Hon.  Harry  Doncaster,  brother  to  Lord  St.  Leger, 


and  a  captain  of  light  dragoons  on  leave  from 
India,  you  would  win  your  bet  beyond  all  chance 
of  dispute. 

But  you  would  never  suppose,  unless  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  know,  what  a  troubled  lijfe  Harry  Doncas¬ 
ter  was  leading.  Money  had  never  been  the  strong 
point  of  his  family,  at  least  during  the  last  two  gen¬ 
erations.  His  brother  the  Viscount  had  not  much, 
and  what  he  had  he  wanted, — for  viscounts  must 
have  money,  of  course,  come  what  may.  His  family 
set  Harrj'  up  in  the  cavalry,  —  he  took  a  great  deal 
of  setting  up,  by  the  way,  though  he  got  ms  promo¬ 
tion  by  luck,  —  and  he  inherited  some  private  means 
from  his  mother.  But  in  reference  to  the  latter  he 
made  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  confounding 
capital  with  income ;  and  the  original  sum,  after 
several  abortive  settlements  in  life,  refused  at  last 
to  be  made  the  sport  of  an  imscrupulous  check¬ 
book,  and  disappeared  indignantly'  below  the  finan¬ 
cial  horizon.  After  this  pecumary  crisis  Harry 
Doncaster,  as  far  as  any  auditions  to  his  pay  were 
concerned,  was  supported,  like  the  hospitals,  by 
^  voluntary  contributions.  But  the  voluntair  system 
was  no  substitute  for  an  establishment  in  ids  case ; 
and  in  a  thorough  state  of  disendowment,  without 
edifices,  glebes,  or  any  consolation  of  the  kind,  he 
foimd  himself  in  a  state  which  he  described  as  “  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  generosity  of  my  family,  who  refiise 
to  give  me  anything.”  Then  he  began  to  borrow, 
which  was  crisis  the  second  in  his  career.  He  be¬ 
gan  by  merely  overdrawing  with  his  agents ;  and 
Cox,  it  must  be  said  for  that  obliging  fira,  allowed 
him  a  considerable  fling.  But  there  is  a  point 
when  even  Cox  loses  patience;  and  Harry  Doncas¬ 
ter,  when  he  found  his  pay  looking  very  small  in 
perspective,  compared  with  the  massive  foreground, 
of  liability,  did  not  relish  the  effect  of  the  picture, 
and  squared  up  with  Cox  by  a  n%at  convulsive  ef¬ 
fort.  It  was  then  that  he  took  to  borrowing  in  a 
direct  manner,  and  came  to  crisis  the  second,  as  I 
have  said.  Now  crisis  the  second  would  not  much 
matter ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  crisis  the  third 
when  borrowing  becomes  so  difficult  as  to  approach 
the  confines  of  impossibility. 

And  to  this  gloomy  boundarj-,  I  regret  to  s&y, 
Harry  Doncaster  had  arrived  at  the  period  in 
question.  He  did  not  know,  as  he  declared,  how 
to  turn  himself  round,  and  performed  the  process 
only,  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  financial  fire,  the 
circle  narrowing  with  every  successive  sun.  He 
began  serious  borrowing  in  India,  —  that  gorgeous 
land  which  has  the  fatm  gift  of  credit  in  a  bewil¬ 
dering  decree,  —  and  where  the  trail  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  (of  high  interest)  extends  firom  the  rice-fields 
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of  Ben^  to  the  roae-gardens  of  Cashmere.  He  did  with  Mr.  BrummelJ  under  similar  circunMUuiceg' 
had  a  few  debts  in  fingland  at  the  time.  He  for  before  the  waiter  could  obey  the  summons  he 
thoQght  they  would  not  matter ;  bid  th^’  did.  rmnarked  to  Captain  Doncaster,  — 

And  he  toon  found  that  the  process  which  follows  "  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  hare  obeyed  your 
non-payment  in  the  one  country  is  much  the  same  orders.” 

as  the  process  which  follows  non-payment. in  the  “Indeed,”  said  Harry;  “I  don’t  remember  that 
other ;  the  principal  difference  being  that  in  India  you  have  served  with  me.” 

you  arc  arrested  by  a  baiMC  in  a  looser  pair  of  “  No,  but  I  have  served  things  Jbr  vou  at  liar- 
trousers.  On  coming  home  upon  leave  he  made  row ;  don’t  you  remember  your  fag.  Jack  Shom- 
anothcr  discovery,  —  that  Eastern  impecuniosity  is  cliffe  ?  ” 

a  tree  of  hardy  growth,  and  will  bear  transplanting  “  Of  course*  I  do,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you 
to  the  West  with  considerable  success.  It  was  again,  but  should  not  have  known  you,  you ’re  so  al- 
with  a  profound  conviction  of  this  important  truth  tered.”  Mr.  ShornclifTe,  as  he  now  appeared,  wag 
that  he  began  serious  borrowing  in  his  native  land ;  a  person  of  small  stature,  particularly  neatly  and 
and  for  a  ume  his  native  land  treated  him  with  her  compactly  built,  with  a  face  that  was  particularly 
well-known  liberality  in  the  way  of  advances,  and  neat  and  compact  also,  and  the  same  character  bs- 
equally  well-known  consideration  v^ith  rega^  to  longed  to  his  hirsute  adornments.  He  had  a  very 
their  return.  Bnt  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  keen  eye,  and  was  verj*  decided  in  speech  and  man- 
and  that  for  payment  comes  with  remarkable  punc-  ner. 

taality,  and  when  it  really  means  business  is  ^t  to  “  Well,  you  don’t  expect  me  to  look  such  a  fool 
be  a  difficult  customer.  This  is  just  what  Harry  as  I  was  then,”  said  he.  “I  knew  you  at  once; 
Doncaster  is  beginning  to  discovw  when  we  find  saw  you  the  night  before  last  at  the  Plungers’ 
him  at  the  Britton  hotel  conning  over  the  adver-  but  could  n’t  speak  to  you,  —  always  with  some 
tisement.  He  has  exhausted  wonds  of  leave,  and  girl.” 
will  have  to  imagine  new  if  he  wants  much  more  of  “  You  mean  you  were.” 

it.  But  he  dares  not  return  to  his  regiment  under  “  Yes,  of  course ;  you  seemed  to  be  moonisf 

present  circumstances,  and  remidning  in  England  about  doing  nothing.” 

seems  equally  out  of  the  question.  He  has  an  idea  “  And  what  arc  you  doing  yoiu'self,  in  another 
that  the  interior  of  Afidca  would  be  a  proper  part  sense  ?  You  were  going  into  the  service,  bnt  1 
of  the  world  for  his  Ihture  sojourn ;  but  a  recent  never  heard  of  you,  or  noticed  your  name  in 
•vent  has  made  him  reluctant  to  turn  his  back  upon  Hart  ?  ” 

the  land  of  his  youth ;  and  the  latter  feeling,  I  “  No ;  the  ])atemity  changed  his  mind  about  me. 

fitncT,  has  some  connection  with  the  advertise-  He  made  the  discovery  that  at  least  nine  out  of  ten 

ment.  of  our  immediate  family  who  have  gone  into  the  army 

Were  I  to  follow  the  example  of  many  misguided  have  punctuidly  come  to  grief  and  are  at  the  present 
novelists  I  should  represent  Harrv  Doncaster,  at  time  head  over  ears  in  d^t.”  , 

this  juncture,  as  soliloquising  aloud,  and  giving  a  Harry  could  not  denv  that  there  are  officers  in 
snmiLary  of  his  post  life  and  present  prospects,  with  the  army  in  such  a  predicament, 
a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  qmstion  which  oc-  “  So  he  put  me  in  his  bank  instead,  where  I  am 
enpies  his  attention,  for  the  benefit  of  anybody  who  a  partner,  —  awfully  rich,  —  want  a  few  hundredf, 
mi^t  happen  to  be  listening.  But  people  never  do  eh  ?  ” 

Ais  in  real  life ;  and,  confining  myself  to  facts,  I  Harry  started  at  the  question,  — jestingly  put  at 
shell  simply  mention  that  a  few  muttered  words  es-  it  was, — for  he  was  by  no  means  used  to  such 
eape  him  to  this  effect ;  pleasant  inquiries.  For  a  moment  he  felt  a  fiend- 

“Miut  be  meant  fi>r  me,  —  will  risk  it, — can’t  ish  temptation,  but  he  restrained  himself.  The 
come  to  any  grief  on  a  Sonday.”  thing  would  never  do ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  pre- 

And  with  the  newspaper  still  in  his  hand  he  mature  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Shomcliffe  sb- 
rises,  with  the  intention  of  making  for  the  fireplace,  ruptly  returned  to  the  sulfiect  of  the  ball, 
by  the  side  of  which  is  the  only  bell-handle  he  hap-  “  I  saw  who  yon  were  looking  after  there,  — the 
pens  to  call  to  mind,  though  there  are  half  a  dozen  unknown  enchantress  with  the  pompous  papa 
about  the  room.  But  he  pauses  in  the  act,  for  Did  you  find  out  who  they  were  ?  I  could  n’L 
there  is  a  stranger  sitting  wi&  his  back  to  the  bell-  Governor  must  be  an  alderman,  1  suspect :  th«y 
handle,  finishing  his  dinner  in  a  leisurely  manner ;  came  from  London,  that  was  all  I  could  pick  up.” 
aad  it  is  evident  that  Harrv-  Doncaster  cannot  mt  Harry  Doncaster  looked  a  little  confused,  but  be 
to  the  bell  without  disturbing  the  stranger,  'fte  answered,  carelessly,  — 

two  have  been  taking  their  respective  repasts  a  few  “Ah  I  I  know  the  people  you  mean,  but  I  (W 
paces  apart.  Each  has  been  well  aware  of  the  not  find  oat  their  names.  Of  course  I  admired  the 
presence  of  the  other,  but  each  has  ignored  the  lady,  like  everybody  else.” 

other’s  existence,  as  in  conventional  duty  bound,  —  “  Superb  creature,”  pursued  Mr.  Shomclift- 

a  very  proper  arrangement,  by  the  way,  in  a  public  “  It  would  be  invidious  to  particularize  where  all 
room,  which  ou^t  to  be  a  private  room  to  anybody  is  perfection,  as  puffing  critics  say  in  the  imprs; 
who  pleases  to  make  it  so.  but  1  think  her  great  points  are  her  eyes  and  snoal 

Having  an  object  in  so  doing,  Haipr  Doncaster  ders,  —  it  would  be  aifficult  to  say  which  are  the 
considefs  himseu  warrant^  in  smdresdng  the  stran-  brightest  of  the  two.' 


lifficult  to  say  which  are  the 


sr,  whk4i  he  does  by  a^ng  him  to  ring  the 
ell. 


Harry  Doncaster  pretended  to  laugh  at  this  crifi- 
ism,  but  did  not  naif  like  it.  Jack  Shomclifie 


There  are  various  ways  of  adiing  a  man  to  ring  proceeded,  — 
a  bell,  and  Harry’s,  upon  this  occaaon,  was  a  little  “  I  suspect  her  eyes  are  too  blue  to  be  verj- 
UBceremouious,  —  unintentionally  so.  But  the  Inight  by  day ;  but  there  is  no  mistake  about  hn  | 
8tran<^  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  had  evidently  no  shoulders.  lUabaster  is  a  ridiculous  comparison, 
intention  of  ordering  the  other  stranger’s  carriage.  There  are  no  complexions  like  alabaster,  and  I 
as  the  superb  gentiemaa  who  invented  Brighton  should  be  very  sorry  if  there  were ;  her  tdioulders 
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ai«  linply  like  Worj,  and  the  elephant  tribe  ought 
to  be  mixi  obliged  to  me  for  the  oomporison.” 

ilarry  was  getting  angry  bpr  this  time,  but  he 
refrained  from  any  manifestation  which  might  be¬ 
tray  his  secret  (you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he 
had  a  <ecreO>  worse,  make  him  appear 

ridiculous.  Tlie  subject  of  conrersation,  too,  was 
pleasant  to  him  upon  any  terms,  so  he  allowed 
Shomclifle  to  proceed. 

“  1  should  like  very  much  to  know  who  found 
her  gloTe,”  pursued  that  gentleman.  “  I  know  that 
she  lost  one,  for  a  man  who  saw  her  leaving  the 
ball  said  she  turned  round  to  look  for  it  while  step¬ 
ping  into  her  carriage,  and  that  the  governor  said, 
‘  0,  it  does  n’t  matter,  you  are  clow  at  home.’ 
You  hare  seen  the  advertisement  in  the  pap(‘r, 
of  course.  Ah  1  you  have  the  paper  in  your 
hand.” 

Harry  Doncaster,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
colloquy,  had  taken  his  seat  at  Shomcliffe’s  table, 
and  had  brought  the  South  Down  Reporter  and 
Devil’s  Dyke  Free  Press  with  him,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  did  not  think  of  laying  it  down. 
However,  there  was  no  betrayal  involved,  and 
Harry  simply  said  that  he  had  seen  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  adding,  what  was  strictly  true,  that  he  was 
as  ninch  mystified  by  it  as  his  companion. 

But  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  matter  did  not 
end  here.  The  two  gentlemen  spent  the  evening 
together,  as  well  as  that  process  could  be  performed 
in  the  absence  of  private  engagements ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  walked  out  upon  the  new  pier,  and  re¬ 
tuned  at  ten  o’clock  or  so  to  the  hotel,  w^re  they 
were  both  staying.  During  their  walk  the  conver¬ 
sation  had  not  fallen  upon  the  lady  of  the  lost  glove, 
but  it  did  so  when  they  returned,  and  Jack  Shorn- 
cliffe,  growing  confidential,  avowed  himself  an  ar¬ 
dent  admirer  of  the  lady,  whose  acquaintance,  he 
said,  he  was  determined  to  make.  The  family 
lived  in  London,  be  knew,  and  if  nobody  would  in¬ 
troduce  him  he  would  introduce  himself.  He  was 
possessed,  he  added,  of  a  genial  audacity  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  cheek,”  that  never  failed 
in  such  cases.  This  was  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
Harry  Doncaster ;  but  he  could  not  help  remember¬ 
ing  that  one  stranger  has  as  much  right  to  be  in 
love  with  a  lady  as  another  stranger.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  Jack  ShornclifTe  grew  bold  over  his  not  im- 
qoalified  seltaer,  and  began  to  express  his  admi¬ 
ration  in  a  similar  strain  to  that  in  which  he  had 
previously  indulged,  Harry  remonstrated,  somewhat 
to  the  speaker’s  astonishment,  — 

“  Why,  the  lady  is  nothing  to  you  ?  ”  said  Shorn- 
cliffe,  inquiringly. 

“1  am  not  sure,”  replied  Harry.  And  then,  1 
regret  to  say,  he  was  weak  enough  to  own  the 
state  of  his  own  feelings,  and,  what  was  worse,  to 
acknowledge  himself  as  the  finder  of  the  glove, 
which  aiticle  he  produced  from  his  breast-pocket 
in  proof  of  the  assertion. 

Hr.  Shornclifie  was  very  far  firom  relishing  this 
revelation,  and  the  pair  presently  found  one  an¬ 
other’s  society  nut  quite  so  pleasant  as  it  had  been 
before.  They  discovered,  in  fact,  that  sitting  up 
was  a  benre,  and  determined  to  go  to  bed.  Harry 
Doncaster  was  the  first  to  leave.  He  did  not  go  to 
bed,  but  went  out  for  another  walk  by  the  sea 

When  he  returned  to  his  room  he  felt  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  remembering  that  it  would 
not  be  well  for  its  contents  to  oome  under  the  no- 
dee  of  his  servant  in  the  morning. 

The  glove  was  gone  t 


ir.  WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  QAa. 

SENS. 

Sunday  at  the  Zoological.  The  season  is  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close,  bat  the  day  is  one  of  the  fullest  that 
there  has  been  since  its  beginning.  Ev^body  is 
there ;  but  that  is  not  saying  enoa^.  Tnere  are 
all  the  necessary  nobodies  to  keep  the  everybodiea 
in  countenance,  and  save  them  from  staring  at  one 
another  like  idiots.  Tliere  is  even  a  Royu  FVince 
and  a  Royal  Princess,  and  these  ilinstrious  person¬ 
ages  actually  seem  to  like  being  present,  for  nobody 
bores  them  with  intrusive  attentions. 

The  day  is  one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
fullest  of  the  season,  and  the  one  fact,  I  suppose, 
accounts  considerably  for  the  other.  It  has  doobt- 
less  influenced  tbe  toilets,  which  are  lightor  and 
airier  than  ever,  as  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned ; 
and  what  wonderful  coifiures  these  same  ladies  wear  I 
Coiflures  seem  to  reach  their  culminating  point  a4 
the  Zoological;  go  anywhere  afterwards  and  yoa 
always  notice  a  declension. 

There  is  nothing  to  do,  coarse,  at  the  Zoblog^ 
cal  after  you  have  been  to  see  some  ai'  yonr  favorite 
animals.  There  are  always  a  few  ot  liiese  in  fash¬ 
ion,  and  you  “  do  ”  these  rigorously.  This  object 
accomplished,  you  concentrate  your  attention  upon 
trying  to  get  chairs,  a  pleasing  pmrsnit  which  passes 
away  an  hour  very  welL  As  everybody  tries  to 
get  chairs,  I  suppose  they  are  the  unsuccesriul  can¬ 
didates  who  walk  about ;  and  it  is  well  that  some¬ 
body  should  so  disport  themselves,  otherwise  sitting 
would  be  comparatively  dull  work. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  to  whom  I  wish  to  call 
yonr  attention,  has  been  foraging  (or  seats  ever 
since  he  entered  the  gardens.  He  has  not  regarded 
the  chase,  like  more  philosophical  persons,  as  an  in¬ 
cidental  piece  of  amusement,  and  has  been  actually 
out  of  temper  at  the  delay.  But  see,  he  has  at  Iasi 
brought  down  his  game,  and  comes  upon  the  grass 
with  a  chair  in  each  hand ;  and  his  satisfaction  is 
complete  when,  on  joining  two  ladies  who  form  his 

K,  he  finds  that  one  ^  them  has  fonnd  a  seat 
trself.  As  he  also  is  thus  saved  from  stand¬ 
ing  you  might  suppose  that  he  would  begin  to  be 
ami^e.  But  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
dislikes  the  place  and  the  people  also,  and,  as  he 
says,  does  n’t  care  who  knows  it.  A  more  insane 
way  of  passing  the  afternoon  he  cannot  conceive, 
and  he  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  in  audible 
terms.  He  is  a  portly  person  with  a  pink  fiMe^ 
dresses  scrupulou^y  in  black,  with  a  white  cravat 
of  a  previous  period  of  society,  and  a  big  diamond 
broo^  in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  which  “  would  bay 
half  Northumberlee,”  if  half  Northumberlee  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  fmr  sale.  Both  his  pink  face  and  1^ 
portliness  are  appearances  in  his  favor.  Neither  ia 
too  pronounced,  and  both  draw  that  nice  line 
between  prosperity  and  apoplexy  which  one  always 
rejoices  to  see  in  elderly  gentlemen. 

Of  the  two  ladies  one  is  evidently  his  wife  and 
the  other  apparently  his  daughter. 

His  wife  is  tall,  stat^y,  reserved ;  grandly 
rather  than  gaylr  dress^  like  many  couru^  per¬ 
sons  of  her  period  in  life  whom  cme  meets  m  the 
exclusive  circles  of  Madame  Tussaud,  —  persons 
whose  manners  have  ooostderably  more  than  the 
repose  which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere; 
for  so  little  influenced  are  they  by  vulgar  emotion 
that  a  condescending  inclination  of  tbe  head,  or  a 
haughty  turn  of  that  appendage  upon  their  aristo¬ 
cratic  shoulders  are  all  w  signs  tlmy  deign  to  make 
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of  taking  the  smallest  interest  in  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures. 

The  lady  in  question  has  evidently  modelled  her¬ 
self  upon  one  of  these  courtly  dames.  You  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  her  ideas  of  good-breeding  are 
entirely  of  a  negative  character ;  and  without  over¬ 
hearing  any  family  conversations  you  may  be  sure 
that  she  tells  her  daughter  not  to  do  this  and  not 
to  do  that,  because  great  people  never  do  anything 
of  the  kin^  neglecting,  ot  course,  to  add  what  it  is 
that  great  peo^e  do  do,  and  in  what  respects  the  na¬ 
ture  of  them  activity  differs  from  that  of  little  people. 

Her  daughter,  ah !  her  daughter  is  very  differ¬ 
ent.  You  nave  heard  some  account  of  her  in  the 
artless  criticism  of  Mr.  Shomcliffe  ;  for — there 
need  be  no  mystery  in  the  matter  —  she  is  indeed 
the  unknown  enchantress  of  the  Plungers’  ball  I 
But  Mr.  Shomcliffe,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  and 

Eowers  of  description,  did  nothing  like  justice  to 
er  loveliness,  wmch  in  its  general  character  was 
like  that  of  a  lolling  lily,  if  you  can  fancy  a  lolling 
lily  with  an  a^ressive  abundance  of  chestnut  hair 
and  eyes  the  comr  of  the  com-flower.  She  has,  as  Mr. 
Shomcliffe  observed,  an  ivory  delicacy  of  surface ; 
but  that  gentleman  forgot  to  mention  the  pale  coral 
tints  that  gave  it  relief  I  am  bound  to  a^it  idso, 
(m  my  own  account,  that  I  have  never  beheld  a  lilv, 
lolling  or  otherwise,  arrayed  to  such  purpose  in  pale 
blue.  It  was  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  the  lily 
combined. 

But  it  will  save  trouble  to  tell  you  at  once  who 
these  people  are. 

Mr.  Surbiton  is  principally  known  for  having 
made  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  a  very  good  rep¬ 
utation  to  have,  and  will  carry  its  subject  a  consid¬ 
erable  way  into  society.  It  is  not  quite  understood 
how  the  money  had  been  made,  except,  I  suppose, 
by  Mr.  Surbiton’s  old  and  more  immediate  friends ; 
but  he  is  supposed  to  have  begun  in  a  very  small 
way  and  ended  in  a  very  large  way,  and  being  now 
retired  he  is,  of  course,  in  no  way  at  all.  But  do 
not  suppose  that  people  in  general  care  in  what 
partiemar  line  of  business  the  money  had  been 
made,  and  very  few  would  trouble  themselves  on 
the  suMect  but  for  Mrs.  Surbiton’s  horror  at  any 
hint  of  her  husband  having  been  in  trade,  which 
makes  her  friends  laugh  occasionally,  and  of  course 
tends  to  keep  the  feet  before  their  eyes. 

Two  thirds  of  her  life,  I  should  think,  are  passed 
in  trying  to  conceal  what  she  considers  this  family 
disg^e,  and,  as  far  as  any  degree  of  success  is 
concerned,  she  might  as  well  procltum  it  periodi¬ 
cally  from  the  house-tws.  Her  main  object  at  the 
present  time  is  to  effect  an  aristocratic  alliance 
with  her  daughter.  That  young  lady,  by  the  way, 
is  happily  unmfluenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  her 
parents.  Being  no  more  than  seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  years  6f  age,  she  is  not  able  to  remember  the 
humbler  state  of  the  femily,  and  having  been  edu¬ 
cated  away  from  home  she  is  unaffected  by  any  of 
its  traditions. 

Scarcely  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Surbiton  and  their 
daughter  taken  possession  of  their  chairs  than  they 
are  joined  bv  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,  who  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  the  head  of  the  family  in  a  man¬ 
ner  indicative  of  some  special  errand. 

But  I  must  here  leave  them  to  note  a  scene  which 
is  enacting  in  another  part  of  the  gardens. 

^larry  Doncaster  has  been  two  or  three  times  up 
and  down  that  long  walk  where  the  walkers  seem 
to  congregate  for  ue  amusement  of  the  people  in 


chairs.  He  has  performed  the  process  with  some 
impatience,  having  an  object  in  view  apart  from 
being  stared  at.  But  his  glances  right  and  left  are 
evidently  not  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  some  per. 
sons  of  whom  he  seems  to  be  in  quest,  and  after 
mingling  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  crowd  on  fee 
grass  he  turns  away  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  being 
alone.  His  mood  is  plainly  not  a  pleasant  one, 
and  he  seems  preoccupied  to  an  extent  incompati. 
ble  with  enjoyment  of  the  Zoological.  So  he  sits 
under  a  tree  and  has  an  interview  with  himself,-^ 
a  verj’  unsatisfactory  interview,  I  should  say,  judging 
from  his  frowns  and  occasional  ejaculations.  It  would 
end  in  a  violent  quarrel,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  for  a 
diversion  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger. 

Harry  Doncaster,  being  rather  slender  in  figure 
than  otnerwise,  did  not  occupy  the  entire  seven  or 
eight  feet  of  the  Dench  upon  which  he  had  chosen  to 
rest  *,  so  the  stranger  avuled  himself  of  the  vacant 
accommodation.  This  stranger  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  persons  you  ever  beheld.  He  was  not  a 
fat  man,  but  he  was  certainly  a  plump  man,  wife  a 
beaming,  radiant  presence,  confirmed  by  his  face, 
which  was  so  happy  and  healthy,  smiling  and  be¬ 
nevolent,  as  to  be  irresistibly  attractive.  A  san¬ 
guine  complexion  and  sandy  hair  m^  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  prevailing  effect,  but  the 
genial  nature  of  the  stranger  shone  espechilly  in  his  ' 
eyes. 

Harry  Doncaster,  preoccupied  though  he  wae, 
could  not  avoid  notice  of  these  eharacteristics ;  so 
when  the  stranger  spoke  to  him  he  did  not  resent 
the  intrusion,  but  showed  himself  to  be  favorably 
impressed. 

“  You  do  not  remember  me.  Captain  Doncaster  ?  ” 
said  the  stranger. 

Captain  Doncaster  could  not  dispute  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  stranger  continued,  — 

“  No  doubt  you  do  not ;  you  were  a  small  boy 
when  we  used  to  meet.  But  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  yoim  father,  the  late  viscount, —  was,  I  may 
say,  his  frdend,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  obliging  him 
in  many  ways.  Always  happy  to  do  it,  too,  having 
the  greatest  respect  for  him  and  his  femily.  Be¬ 
sides,  it ’s  always  better  to  make  frdends  than  ene¬ 
mies,  and  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  some 
good  in  his  generation  if  he  only  has  his  heart  in 
the  right  place.” 

Hany  Doncaster  was  eharmed  to  hear  such  gen¬ 
erous  sentiments,  and  professed  some  hereditary 
gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  to  his  father,  not 
that  he  knew  their  nature,  but  he  guessed  that  they 
might  have  been  of  a  pecuniary  clmracter. 

“  You  do  remember  my  name,  I  dare  s^,”  piu- 
sued  his  obliging  neigh^r,  —  “  Matthew  Hardcas- 
tle.” 

Harry  Doncaster  thought  he  remembered  it,— 
was  not  sure,  —  yes,  he  certainly,  —  it  seemed  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him,  —  he  must  have  beard  it  at  home 
when  he  was  young. 

“  Ah !  I  thought  vou  had  not  forgotten  my  name, 
at  any  rate,”  said  Mr.  Hardcastle,  with  a  pleasant 
chuckle ;  “  and  now  let  me  tell  you  why  I  have  re¬ 
called  myself  to  your  recollection.  Frankly,  I  wish 
to  render  you  a  service.  There  is  too  little  sym¬ 
pathy  in  this  world  between  man  and  man;  we 
ought  all  to  do  more  for  one  another  than  we  do ; 
the  curse  of  the  world  is  selfishness.” 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  Harry  Doncaster,  “it  is 
charming  to  hear  you  express  such  noble  sentiments, 

I  but  I  am  not  aware  in  what  manner  you  can  do  me 
1  a  sendee.  I  am  full  of  troubles,  but  they  are  of  a 
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nature  very  difficult  to  provide  for,  and  a  stran- 
ger  —  ” 

“Not  a  stranger,”  interrupted  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
taking  Harry’s  hand  and  grasping  it  with  much 
warmth ;  “  say  a  friend.  It  is  indeed  in  power 
to  render  yon  a  service,  and  fortunately  it  is  not 
necessary  to  test  mv  friendliness  by  any  sacrifice 
on  my  own  part.  The  service  I  am  able  to  render 
you  will  cost  me  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
be  a  gainer  by  conferring  an  obligation  in  another 
quarter,  not  a  pecuniary  obligation  of  course. 
YHiat  I  mean  is  tnat  I  shall  gain  the  lasting  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  family  of  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  and 
that  is  payment  to  me  enough.  Nobody  ever  said 
that  Matt  Hardcastle  ever  md  a  good  action  only 
for  money,  though  that  perhaps  is  no  merit  of  mine. 
I  don’t  know  what  I  might  have  done  had  I  been 
poor,  and  we  must  always  be  charitable  to  the  ei> 
rors  of  needy  men.  Happily  I  have  always  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation.” 

“  You  puzzle  me,”  said  Captain  Doncaster,  who 
thought  (mat  his  new  friend  would  indeed  be  a  clev¬ 
er  fellow  if  he  could  do  anything  for  hm.  But  he 
remembered  that  he  had  read  of  equally  wonderful 
things  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.” 

“Now  let  me  be  frank  with  vou,”  Mr.  Hard- 


On  the  other  hand,  women  with  fortunes  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  enable  them  to  take  me,  debts  and 


“Now  let  me  be  frank  with  you,”  Mr.  Hard¬ 
castle  continued.  “  I  know  your  position  at  the 

f resent  moment  to  be  one  of  ^at  embarrassment. 

know  that  you  have  for  years  past  spent  a  great 
deal  more  t^n  your  income.  You  have  had  ex¬ 
pectations,  doubtless,  and  were  justified  in  so  do¬ 
ing  ;  but  these  expectations  have  not  been  realized 
as  yet,  and  you  have  no  time  to  wait  for  them.  1 
know  that  besides  a  —  if  I  may  so  call  it  —  some¬ 
what  reckless  personal  expencnture,  pardonable  in 
a  young  man  of  family  belonging  to  an  expensive 
regiment,  yon  have  b^n  unfortunate  in  horses  and 
have  dropped  a  little  at  cards.  You  have  met 
debts  of  nonor  by  contracting  legal  obligations. 
There  are  some  of  them  considerably  over  due,  and 
unless  —  in  the  immortal  words  of  our  friend  Mi- 
cawber  —  ‘something  turns  up’  for  you,  yon  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  ruined  man.” 

Harry  was  obliged  to  own  that  this  was  but  too 
faithful  a  picture  of  his  state  and  prospects  in  life ; 
but  he  expressed  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Hard¬ 
castle  should  have  arrived  at  so  accurate  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  condition. 

“  Never  mind  how  I  came  to  know  it,”  said  that 
gentleman,  in  his  most  genial  manner ;  “  I  know  a 

Scat  many  things  about  a  great  many  people  that 
ey  little  suspect.  The  fact  is  that  I  have  rather 
a  specialty  for  doing  friendly  offices  for  people  in 
my  humble  way,  and  such  cases  reach  my  ears 
sooner  than  they  reach  those  of  most  men.  Now 
there  is  only  one  way  of  extricating  yourself  from 
your  difficulties,  and  that  one  way  is  —  marriage.” 

Harry  Doncaster  was  deeply  disappointed  at  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  propos^.  As  if  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  before  I  Wny,  it  is  the  first  idea  that 
occurs  to  every  spendthrift  who  is  hard  pressed. 
Harry  did  not  avow  this  contemptuous  opinion, 
however,  but  contented  himself  with  saying,  — 

“I  am  much  obliged,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  sug- 
Kstion,  and  I  must  confess  it  had  occurred  to  me 
Wore.  But  there  has  always  been  this  difficulty 
in  the  way.  I  have  a  prejudice  against  marmng 
>  woman  I  don’t  like,  and  I  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  combine  the  necessaty  conditions.  When 
I  have  liked,  or  fancied  that  I  have  liked,  a  girl, 
she  has  always  turned  out  to  be  without  a  penny, 
and  richer  than  myself  only  through  having  no  debts. 


under  the  conditions,  and  I  have  never  found  any 
with  money  enough  whom  I  cared  even  to  ask.  I 
am  not  very  particular  about  grade,  but  in  any 
grade  I  have  always  met  with  the  same  difficulty. 
As  for  selling  myself  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  my 
creditors,  I  have  not  quite  arrived  at  that  pitch  of 
heroism.  Of  the  two  I  prefer  the  creditors  to  the 
kind  of  wife  I  could  get,  —  they  majr  ruin  me,  but 
they  cannot  force  me  to  suffer  my  ruin  in  their  so¬ 
ciety.” 

“  But  if  I  could  introduce  you  to  a  lady  whom 
you  would  be  sure  to  like  ?  ” 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  sir,”  rejoined 
Harry  Doncaster,  somewhat  decidedly,  and  getting 
rather  red  in  the  face,  “  I  have  reasons  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  for  not  being  prepared  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment.” 

“  An  attachment  already  formed,  eh  ?  Excuse 
me,  —  I  am  an  older  man  than  you,  —  for  asking  the 
(question.  It  is  so,  I  see  by  your  face.  No  doubt 
it  does  you  honor,  and  so  do  all  the  sentiments 
you  have  expressed.  It  is  something  strange  to 
meet  with  the  finer  feelings  in  a  man  who  has 
passed  through  your  career.  But  supposing  that 
I  could  assist  you  with  the  olyect  of  your  choice  ?  ” 
“  My  dear  sir,  I  have  not  told  you  that  I  have  any 
choice,  and  I  repeat —  ” 

“  Now,  my  dear  friend,  don’t  make  a  stranger  of 
me,  who  only  wish  to  oblim  you.  It  is  just  possi¬ 
ble  that  your  choice  —  or  Mall  I  call  it  your  fancy  ? 
— is  but  a  few  days  old.” 

“  You  are  certainly  determined,  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
to  know  as  much  as  I  know  myself.” 

“  It  is  not  improbable  that  yon  never  yet  spoke  to 
the  lady  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Hardcastle,  I  —  ” 

“  That  you  do  not  even  know  her  name  ?  ” 

“  You  are  most  determined  in  your  interrogato¬ 
ries.” 

“  That  yon  never  saw  her  but  once,  —  at  a 
ball?” 

“  Well  you  evidently  know  something  about  it,” 
said  Harry  Doncaster,  his  first  instinct  of  resent¬ 
ment  appeased  as  he  found  his  oblipng  friend  real¬ 
ly  as  well  informed  as  he  pretended  to  be. 

“  Supposing,  then,  as  I  have  said,  I  could  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  the  lady  in  question  ?  ” 

“  T?^ou  would  indeedplease  me,  but  I  know  not  to 
what  it  could  lead.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  came 
here  on  purpose  to  see  her ;  but  even  had  I  seen  her 
I  should  scarcely  have  ventured  to  introduce  myself, 
for  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  either  she  or  her 
family'  desired  to  meet  me,  and  the  only  excuse  I 
had  mr  intruding  I  have  somehow  lost.” 

“  You  have  lost  the  glove,  then  ?  ” 

“  And  you  know  about  the  glove  !  ” 

“  Yes.  I  agree  with  you  that  they  were  not  like¬ 
ly  to  advertise  for  such  a  very  unimportant  article, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  strange  if  they  advertised 
for  you.” 

“  That  is  just  what  occurred  to  me.  And  you 
have  seen  the  advertisement  too  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  have  heard  about  it.  But  you  won’t 
want  the  glove  if  I  present  you  myself.” 

Harry  Doncaster  could  not  withstand  the  tempta¬ 
tion;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  pair  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  promenaders,  and  peering  in  every  di- 
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rection  among  the  occupants  of  the  much-coveted  handed  to  Miss  Surbiton,  who  read  it, — and 
chairs.  laughed. 

.  ....  Tlie  latter  lady  was  the  first  to  express  her  views 

I  left  the  Surbiton  party  taking  their  rest,  and  bo-  on  the  subject, 
ing  joined  W  a  stranger.  You  may  guess  who  it  “  If  it  relates  to  os,  mamma,  it  must  be  intended 
was,  —  Mr.  Shomcliffe,  of  course.  as  a  piece  of  fun,  —  though  not  such  fun  as  a  friend 

ShornclifTe  rushed  in  where  Captain  Doncas-  would  practise  upon  us.  I  certainly  dropped  one  of 
ter  feared  to  tread  ;  but  he  considered  himself  the  my  gloves  as  we  were  ^ing  out ;  but  nol^y  could 
lesser  fool  of  the  two  on  that  account,  and  1  suppose  suppose  that  we  should  advertise  for  such  a  thing 
he  was  in  the  right.  as  that ;  and  I,  at  any  rate,  saw  nobody  pick  it  up.” 

Lifting  his  hat  with  a  half-recognition  of  the  la-  “  I  had  that  honor,”  said  Mr.  ShomcliiTe,  not 
dies  this  enterprising  gentleman  addressed  liimself  quite  so  assuredly  as  before,  and  addressing  himself 
to  Mr.  Surbiton,  who  rose  from  his  seat  with  a  cer-  still  to  Mr.  Surbiton,  though  with  reference  to  the 
tain  air  of  defen'nce  ;  fin*  Mr.  ShornclifTe’s  manners  i  young  lady,”  and  seeing  the  advertisement,  I  was 
were  imposing  —  to  Mr.  Surbiton,  at  any  rate.  naturally  under  the  impression  that  —  that  —  there 
“I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  intruding  upon  vou  was  a  desire  to  communicate  with  me.” 
here,”  said  Mr.  Shomcliffe,  with  coinposeu  audac-  “  'fhen  your  impression  was  mistaken,”  said  Mr. 
ity,  “  in  obedience  to  your  hint.”  Surbiton,  recovering  his  sell-possession  as  he  began 

“My  hint,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Surbiton,  surprised  to  imderstand  tlie  question  at  issue.  “We  know 
out  of  politeness.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  nothing  about  the  advertisement  here;  somebody 

“  Mean,  sir  1  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  for-  has  been  making  a  fool  of  you.” 
gotten  the  Plungers’  —  the  Dragoon  Guards’  ball  Mr.  Shomcliffe  began  to  think  that  he  had  at 
at  Brighton,  and  the  advertisement  in  tlie  South  least  been  making  a  fwl  of  himself,  and  sincerely 
Down  Reporter  ?  /  am  the  Jinder  of  the  glove.”  wished  that  he  had  left  Doncaster  to  perform  his 

The  latter  communication  was  conveyed  in  alow,  legitimate  part  in  the  affair, 
confidential  tone,  as  if  it  bore  the  weight  of  a  state  “  Shall  I  at  least  perform  tlie  commission  which 
■ecret.  Poor  Mr.  Surbiton  was  sorely  perple.ved.  I  have  so  innocently  undertaken,  and  restore  —  ” 
As  soon  as  he  could  find  words  to  reply,  he  said,  —  Mrs.  Surbiton  here  interposed,  and  stopped  the 
“  Ball  I  Yes,  1  remember  the  ball,  and  a  very  movement  which  the  speaker  was  making  towards 
dull  affmr  it  was.  But  what  the  deuce  you  mean  his  pocket. 

^  the  advertisement  and  the  glove  I  can’t  say.  “  On  no  account,  —  such  a  proceeding  could  not 
You  must  take  me  for  somebody  else,  or  have  gone  be  permitted  in  public,  —  with  the  eyes  of  the 
clean  out  of  your  senses.”  world  upon  us,  —  and  nobody  here  requires  the 

And  here  the  horrible  idea  seized  upon  Mr.  Sur-  glove.” 
biton  that  ^  had  to  do  with  a  lunatic  of  a  danger-  “  If  tlie  gentleman  had  found  the  little  ring  I  lost 
ous  kind ;  so,  with  a  precautionary  instinct,  as  cred-  the  same  evening  I  should  be  obliged  to  him,”  said 
itable  to  him  as  bis  promptitude  of  action,  he  seized  Miss  Surbiton. 

the  chair  upon  which  he  had  lieen  sitting,  covered  But  Mr.  Shomcliffe  had  unfortunately  not  found 
himself  with  it,  and  covered  the  ladies  with  it,  while  a  ring. 

awaiting  a  further  demonstration  on  the  other  side.  “  At  least,”  said  that  gentleman,  as  he  made  a 
The  attitude  was  so  unusual  at  the  Zoological  as  movement  to  depart,  “  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  ac- 
to  attract  the  attention  of  several  bystanders;  but  quitted  of  having  taken  a  part  in  what  seems  to  be 
they  were  well-bred  persons,  and  did  not  precipitate  a  very  silly  hoax.  My  name  —  wliich  I  dare  say 
a  scene.  Tlie  ladies,  if  not  alarmed,  felt  very  awk-  is  not  unknown  to  Mr.  Surbiton  —  should  be  some 
wardly  placed,  and  Mrs.  Surbiton  told  her  husband  guaranty  of  my  honorable  motives.” 
in  quiet,  but  commanding  tones,  to  resume  his  seat.  And  here  Mr.  Shomcliffe  handed  his  card  to  the 
and  hear  what  the  gentleman  had  to  say.  gentleman  whom  ho  addressed.  The  latter  glanced 

“  I  can  assure  you,  sir,”  continued  Mr.  Shomcliffe,  at  it,  and  his  manner  changed  immediately, 
rather  amused  than  otherwise,  and  speaking  round  “  Bless  me  I  —  Mr.  John  Shomcliffe  I  Are  you 
the  chair  for  tlie  Ixmefit  of  the  ladies,  “  that  I  am  of  the  house  of  Gramjius,  Shomcliffe,  and  Co.,  of 
not  a  madman,  but  am  most  pleasantly  in  my  senses,  Lombard  Street  ?  ” 
and  that  I  have  intruded  myself  upon  you  simply  “  I  am  a  partner  in  that  firm.” 
because  I  supjiosed  you  desii^  my  presence.”  “  My  benWrs.  Then  you  are  at  least  a  respect- 

The  explanation  seemed  at  least  reasonable,  so  able  picrson.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Surbiton  was  persuaded  to  drop  his  del'encc  and  you.  This  business  of  the  advertisement  is  evi- 
take  his  seat  upon  it,  —  a  pacific  movement  which  dcntly  a  mistake,  —  some  foolery  of  those  military 
■atisfied  the  bystanders  tliat  tliere  was  nothing  the  coxcombs.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  been 
matter ;  so  they  moved  off,  and  an  apparently  prom-  imposed  on.  Grampus,  Shoniclifle,  and  Co.,  — 
ising  scandal  was  nimicd  in  the  bud.  first-rate  house,  —  know  some  of  the  partners. 


ising  scandal  was  nif^icd  in  the  bud.  first-rate  house,  —  know  some  of  the  partners. 

“  The  gentleman  will  tell  you,  I  dare  say,  if  you  '  You  don’t  know  me,  I  dare  say.” 
ask  him,”  said  Mrs.  Surbiton  severely  to  her  bus-  }  “  Your  name,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  known  to  me,” 

band.  “  what  he  means  by  the  advertisement.”  replied  Mr.  Shomcliffe,  with  renewed  confidence 
“  Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Surbiton,  I  at  the  turn  wliich  the  conversation  had  taken, 
snlkily.  I  “  My  name  is  Surbiton,  sir.  Do  you  know  me 

“  I  mean  the  announcement  which  appi'ared  on  ]  now  ?  I  have  had  an  account  at  your  bank  —  and, 
Frid.ay  in  the  Southdown  Reporter,”  said  Mr.  I  flatter  myself,  never  an  unsatisiMtory  balance  — 
Shomcliffe,  taking  from  his  pocket  the  paragra^di  in  for  tlie  last  twenty  years.” 

question,  which  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  cut  “There  is  no  name  I  know  better  —  none  more 
out.  lionored  in  the  firm  —  than  yours.  I  am  proud  to 

Mr.  Surbiton  read  tlie  advertisement  with  amaze-  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Surbiton.” 
ment ;  then  he  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Surbiton,  who  read  “  And  I  am  proud  to  make  yours ;  though  I  must 
it  and  looked  scandalized ;  then  Mrs.  Surbiton  confess  I  thought  at  first  you  were  a  swindler. 


Never  mind,  —  mistakes  will  happen.  And  now  I 
know  who  you  are  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  wife 
and  daughter." 

1  The  wife  and  daughter  duly  acknowledged  the 
introduction,  —  neither  of  them,  however,  with  any 
unnecessary  graciousness ;  for  Mrs.  Simbiton,  now 
that  her  husband  had  retired,  “  did  not  approve  of 
people  in  business,”  and  Miss  Surbiton  did  not  find 
herself  taking  much  interest  in  the  person  upon 
short  notice.  However,  Shornclifie  had  gained  his 
point,  and,  attaching  himself  sagaciou^y  to  the 
quarter  where  he  had  made  an  impression,  he  talked 
“  City  ”  to  Mr.  Surbiton  with  such  success  as  to 
fairly  win  that  gentleman’s  heart. 

The  ailemoon,  which  was  young  when  they  en¬ 
tered  the  gardens,  had  been  middle-aged  for  some 
time  past,  and  now  showed  signs  of  growing  old. 
On  every  side  people  were  seeking  social  safety  in 
flight.  Chairs,  —  that  sure  test  of  the  25oblogical 
market,  —  which  had  been  so  lately  at  a  high  pre¬ 
mium,  were  now  at  a  miserable  discount.  There  had 
been  no  transactions  in  seats  indeed,  except  in  leav¬ 
ing  them,  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  those  comforting 
securities  exhibited  not  only  a  downward  tendency, 
but  a  rapid  state  of  decline.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
playful  metaphor  to  Mr.  ShorncliflTe,  who  employed 
it  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Surbiton  with  such 
effect  as  to  make  that  gentleman  regard  him  as  the 
most  witty  pierson  he  had  ever  met  in  the  whole 
course  of  nis  life.  Mrs.  Surbiton,  whose  sympathies 
!  were  wedded  to  the  West  End,  scarcely  disguised 
her  disgust  at  this  kind  of  pleasantry ;  while  Miss 
Surbiton,  with  whom  the  West  End  was  an  open 
question,  had  a  very  small  opinion  of  the  wit,  for 
the  young  lady-like  reason  that  she  did  not  care 
about  the  individual. 

“  And  now,  my  bov,”  —  it  was  my  boy  by  this 
time,  —  said  Mr.  Surbiton  to  his  new  acqiuuntance, 
“  you  are  leaving  this  place  of  course.  Which  way 
are  you  going?  Westward,  of  course,  —  eveiy- 
body  goes  westward.  Take  u  seat  in  our  carriage. 
You  have  your  own  ?  Never  mind  —  may  as  well 
drive  with  us — just  room —  tell  your  man  to  follow 
—  take  ray  wife  out  like  a  good  fellow.” 

So  Mr.  Shorncliffe  gave  liis  escort  to  Mrs. 
Surbiton,  and  Mr.  Surbiton  followed  with  his 
daughter. 

I  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Matthew  Ilard- 
castle  and  Captain  the  Hon.  Harry  Doncaster 
enconntered  the  party, — just  in  time  to  be  too 
late. 

Harry  was  disgusted  at  the  jierfidy  of  his  friend. 
“  Never  mind,”  said  his  genial  companion ; 
“  they  have  not  seen  us,  and  we  shall  have  plenty 

I  of  time  to  give  him  checkmate  to-morrow.  If  we 
do  not  castle  his  (jucen,  —  Hardcastle  his  queen 
I  may  say,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  —  never  believe  me  again.” 

III.  RIDING,  DINING,  AND  LOVE-MAKING. 

Mr.  Hardeastle,  who  was  a  bachelor,  —  all  these 
genial  old  boys  are  bachelors,  —  occupied  one  of 
the  best  suites  of  chambers  in  the  Albany,  —  I  will 
call  it  A  1,  which  it  was  in  all  respects  but  its  local 
classification.  Thither  Captain  Doncaster  went  to 
breakfast  with  liiin  on  the  Monday  morning  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Zoological ; 
and  breakfast  concluded,  the  pair  arranged  their 
plans  for  the  coming  campmgn.  These  were  not 
veiy  elaborate,  being  limited  to  paying  a  visit  at 
Mr.  Surbiton’s  house,  and  enabling  Harry  to  make 
what  way  he  could  with  the  ladies. 


“  There  is  no  occasion,”  remarked  Mr.  Hardcas¬ 
tle,  “  to  make  the  attack  look  premeditated,  and  that 
is  why  I  proposed  to  introduce  you  in  a  public 

flace ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that 
—  an  old  ally  of  the  family  —  should  take  a  friend 
with  me  when  I  happen  to  call ;  and  I  should  say 
nothing,  if  I  were  you,  about  the  advertisement  in 
the  paper,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  come  from 
the  Surbitons,  and  is  most  probably  some  joke  con¬ 
cocted  at  Brighton  with  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do.” 

There  was  no  end  to  the  friendly  attentions  of 
Mr.  Hardcastle.  He  suggested  that,  as  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do  after  breakfast,  they  should  have 
a  ride  in  the  Row ;  and  when  he  found  that  Harry 
had  no  horse  in  town,  he  said  it  did  n’t  matter,  he 
could  mount  him,  and  he  did  so  in  a  must  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner,  and  told  Harry  always  to  consider 
the  horse  at  Us  disposal  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
London.  Harry  was  anxious,  too,  about  another 
jioint.  He  told  Mr.  Hardcastle  that  he  did  not 
feel  sale  in  such  a  public  place  as  the  Park,  where 
he  had  not  been  for  months ;  but  his  new  friend 
told  him  to  be  quite  easy  on  that  score.  “  If  any¬ 
thing  happens,’’  said  he,  “1  will  settle  the  thing 
for  you ;  it  is  only  for  a  short  time  that  you  need 
incur  the  danger.  I  hope  veiy  soon  to  see  you  a 
firee  man.  Now  no  thanks ;  I  assure  you  I  take 
a  selfish  pleasure  in  obliging  anybody  to  whom  1 
take  a  liking,  —  it  is  my  way.” 

The  first  person  they  met  in  the  Row  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  also  lend  of  friendly  attentions,  — 
a  gentleman  in  humble  life  who  followed  a  pursuit 
not  unknown  in  the  neighborhood,  —  that  oi  warn¬ 
ing  persons  in  Harry’s  predicament,  with  a  view  to 
half-crowns,  of  enemies  l)eing  in  the  vicinity.  He 
gave  an  intimation  of  the  kind  to  Harry,  which 
made  that  gentleman  wince,  especially  when  he 
heard  that  the  enemy  in  question  had  “  walked  off 
with  a  swell  only  on  Saturday,  while  he  wa.s  riding 
with  a  lady.”  But  Mr.  Haidcastle  treated  the 
matter  so  lightly,  and  renewed  his  assurances  of 
support  with  such  evident  sincerity,  that  Harry 
was  soon  reassured,  and  felt  almost  as  fi%e  as  he 
did  on  what  Fielding  calls  “  that  happy  day  of  the 
week  when  profane  hands  are  forbidden  to  contam¬ 
inate  the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate.” 

The  next  person  they  met  was  Miss  Surbiton 
herself.  She  came  upon  Harry  Doncaster  like  a 
vision,  —  only  I  doubt  if  any  vision  ever  sat  a  horse 
half  so  well,  or  managed  it  with  such  ease  and  grace. 
A  vision,  I  fancy,  would  ride  more  in  the  style  of  the 
lady  in  the  picture  advertisement,  who  sits  side¬ 
ways  upon  an  agreeably  rearing  steed,  holding  the 
reins  as  if  they  were  the  handle  of  a  tea-cup,  while 
the  skirt  of  her  habit,  which  is  about  twelve  feet 
long,  meanders  gracefully  among  the  animal’s  legs. 
This  was  not  Miss  Surbiton’s  style  you  mav  be  sure, 
or  Harry  would  not  have  gone  into  such  absurd 
raptures  about  her  equestrian  performance.  He 
had  never,  too,  he  thought,  seen  anybody  who 
looked  half  so  well  in  a  riding-dress,  though  it  is 
perhaps  the  safest  costume  for  all  styles  of  beauty, 
and  most  styles  which  an.'  not  beauty  for  that  ma^ 
ter. 

Mr.  Surbiton,  who  accompanied  his  daughter, 
could  not  ride,  but  he  did.  He  pidled  up  upon 
seeing  Mr.  Hardeastle,  and  the  two  immediately 
entered  into  conversation  upon  some  sordid  bnsir 
ness  in  which  they  were  both  concerned.  Mean¬ 
while  the  younger  pair,  having  no  social  license  to 
talk,  felt  rather  in  the  way,  irntU  Mr.  Hardcastle 
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presently  introduced  his  companion,  and  the  rest 
was  plain  sailing.  The  party  nrst  rode  abreast,  and 
then  in  pairs,  and  after  a  canter  or  two  together 
I  Harry  Doncaster  and  Blanche  Surbiton  found 
I  themselves  intimate  friends. 

Three  days  afterwards  Captain  Doncaster  dined 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Surbiton  at  their  house  in  Hyde 
Park  Gardens.  Mr.  Surbiton  did  not  much  care 
about  asking  him,  but  Mrs.  Surbiton  did,  which 
was  decisive.  That  ladpr  never  neglected  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cultivate  fashionable  and  well-connected 
acquaintances,  —  they  were  such  a  relief,  she  said, 
from  her  husband’s  horrible  City  friends,  —  and  she 
treated  the  latest  on  the  list  with  great  distinction, 
as  being  no  more  than  the  due  of  a  person  who  was 
a  possible  viscount,  —  the  present  one  being  child¬ 
less,  —  and  who  might  —  the  lady  had  already  great 
ideas  in  the  way  of  an  alliance  for  her  daughter. 

Among  the  guests  bidden  to  the  hospitable  board 
of  Mr.  Surbiton  was  Mr.  Shomcliffe.  Harry  Don¬ 
caster  and  he  had  not  met  since  the  memorable 
night  at  Brighton,  and  had  their  meeting,  now 
taung  place,  been  elsewhere,  Harry  would  have 
quarrelled  with  him,  for  he  could  not  doubt  the 
means  by  which  that  gentleman  had  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  Suroitons.  It  was  clear  that  he 
must  have  ilropped  the  glove  in  the  coffee-room, 
and  that  Mr.  Shomcliffe  must  have  appropriated  it. 
However,  the  house  they  were  in  was  no  place  in 
which  to  settle  a  question  of  the  kind ;  and  having 
once  let  it  pass,  Harrj'  thought  he  would  sa^  no 
more  about  it,  contenting  himself  with  the  amiable 
revenge  of  m^ing  Mr.  Shomcliffe  particularly  un¬ 
comfortable  by  taking  no  notice  of  him,  and  leaving 
him  uncertain  what  kind  of  greeting  he  had  to  ex¬ 
pect  until  the  evening  was  wellnigh  over. 

Harr}'  Doncaster  indeed  was  far  better  employed ; 
for  he  had  Blanche  Surbiton  in  charge  at  dinner, 
and  enjoyed  the  lion’s  share  of  her  society  after¬ 
wards.  Shomcliffe  was  powerless  to  interfere  with 
this  monopoly  during  the  meal,  for  although  placed 
opposite  to  the  lady,  there  was  a  bar  between  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  senseless  contrivance  of  fmit  and 
flowers,  wnich,  as  he  said  afterwards,  was  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  a  bore  beyond  bearing  when  it 
got  in  the  way  of  one’s  observation.  lie  could 
quite  sympathize  with  the  Frenchman  who  said 
that  he  detested  the  beauties  of  nature;  and  he 
hated  the  scent  of  roses  as  much  as  did  Hood’s 
flower'^frl  who  associated  them  with  so  much  sor¬ 
row.  The  object  who  filled  his  thoughts  was  al¬ 
most  shut  out  from  his  vision  by  these  wretched 
representatives  of  grace  and  beauty.  It  was  only, 
indeed,  by  a  dive  of  a  most  undignified  character 
that  he  could  manage  to  address  his  vui-a-vut,  and  I 
need  scarcely  stu’  that  a  remark  across  a  dinner- 
table  must  be  or  a  special  character  not  alw^s  at 
command  to  warrant  a  process  of  the  kind.  From 
his  proper  position  the  young  banker  could  obtain 
nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  sight  of  a  bit  of 
blue  corsage  —  blue  was  evidently  Miss  Surbiton’s 
color  —  and  the  glimpse  of  an  occasional  arm. 
This  was  the  more  e.xasperating  as  he  was  able  to 
see  and  hear  quite  enough  to  know  that  Harry 
Doncaster  was  making  his  way  in  a  triumphant 
manner,  and  thoroughly  engrossing  the  girl’s  atten¬ 
tion  ;  while  those  more  happily  seated  could  place 
but  one  interpretation  upon  the  manner  in  which, 
as  she  listened  to  or  addressed  her  neighbor,  the 
ink  coral  continually  combated  with  the  ivory  of 
er  complexion. 


Poor  Shomcliffe,  too,  had  the  additional  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  being  placed  next  to  Miss  Mankillen,  a 
lady  of  undecided  age  but  decided  manners,  ar¬ 
rayed  for  fascination  in  a  style  which  ought  to 
amount  to  conspiracy  in  law  ;  who  had  no  features 
to  speak  of,  ana  thought  therefore  that  her  force  lay 
in  expression ;  who  said  the  smallest  things  with 
the  largest  emphasis,  and  whenever  she  talked  — 
which  she  always  did  —  twisted  her  face  into  ma¬ 
niacal  grimaces,  and  gave  to  her  too  agile  form  the 
contortions  of  a  mermaid.  She  was  c^led,  indeed, 
the  mermaid  among  the  more  ribald  and  insulting 
of  her  acqutuntances ;  and  one  of  these  noticing  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  disporting  herself  towards 
Mr.  Shomcliffe,  remarked  tnat  if  she  carried  her 
looking-glass  and  comb  into  connubial  life,  she 
would  certiunly  give  the  most  faithful  reflection  to 
her  husband’s  least  pleasant  qualities,  and  comb 
his  hair  in  a  manner  not  contemplated  by  coiffeurs. 

'The  neighbor  tried  to  enter  into  her  ideas  of  a 
pleasant  conversation,  but  found  himself  so  entirely 
opposed  as  to  the  required  conditions  that  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  at  last  by  answering  her  at  random ; 
so  they  talked  something  in  this  manner :  — 

“  You  go  everywhere,  Mr.  Shomcliffe.  I  have 
seen  you  at  five  hundred  places  this  season.” 

“  No,  I  think  she  is  best  in  the  ‘  Grande  Duch- 
esse.’  ” 

“  You  are  fond  of  dancing  ?  I  know  you  are.” 

“  l^refer  Patti  of  the  two.” 

“  Those  are  very  beautiful  flowers.  I  adore 
flowers.” 

“  I  hear  that  his  last  novel  is  a  failure.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  the  Zoological  next  Sun¬ 
day  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  heard  her  twice  at  Vienna,  before  she 
came  here.” 

And  so  forth.  But  the  worst  of.it  —  for  Mr. 
Shomcliffe  —  was  that  the  lady  did  not  feel 
offended,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  neigh¬ 
bor  was  a  little  deaf,  and  that  it  was  a  well-bred 
thing  to  humor  liim. 

It  was  a  desperately  long  dinner ;  for  Mr.  Surbiton 
inclined  to  massive  hospitalities,  and  thought  there 
could  never  be  enough  of  a  good  thing.  But  it 
came  to  an  end,  as  even  desperately  long  dinners 
must  do ;  and  when  the  ladies  had  all  sailed  out  of 
the  room,  —  like  a  fleet  of  flowers,  —  the  gentlemen 
did  what  gentlemen  always  do  on  such  occasions,  — 
took  a  little  more  wine,  and  tried  to  bring  together 
the  scattered  elements  of  conversation.  As  for 
Harry  Doncaster,  he  seemed,  for  the  first  time, 
aware  of  their  presence,  —  so  engrossed  had  he  been 
with  his  fair  neighbor,  who  was  not  only  by  this 
time  mistress  of  his  heart,  but  of  his  head  also ;  for 
his  brain  had  gained  new  life  from  her  beauty,  and 
his  fancies  were  exhilarated  as  if  fmsh  from  a 
feast  of  the  gods.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  nodded  to  him  as  he  touched 
his  glass  with  his  lips,  and  his  looks  stud  as  plainly 
as  looks  can  say,  “  I  congratulate  you.” 

Shomcliffe  was  first  m  the  drawing-room,  and 
when  Doncaster  entered  that  apartment  he  found 
him  engaged  in  conversation  with  Miss  Surbiton, 
and  pretending  to  take  tea.  To  what  extent  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  interesting  the  young 
lady  I  cannot  say ;  for  he  was  cmelly  treated 
shortly  afterwards  by  his  host,  who  drew  him  away 
to  ask  his  opinion  upon  some  important  question 
connected  with  the  city.  Harry  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  slip  into  the  vacant  chair,  and  was  once 
more  master  of  the  situation. 
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How  they  got  there  —  by  what  pretence,  and  to  help  herself.  You  were  walking  upon  the  beach 
at  whose  suggestion  —  I  know  not;  but  in  a  few  at  the  time,  waded  through  the  surf  and  carried 
minutes  the  pair  were  miles  away  (drawing-room  her  on  shore.  She  was  nearly  fainting ;  yon  were 
measure)  in  the  consei^  atory.  venr  kind  to  her, — revived  and  soothed  her, — 

There  was  no  one  near ;  and  you  may  be  sure  and  ultimately  gave  her  back  to  her  servant,  who 
that  both  were  conscious  of  the  fact.  Miss  Surbiton,  had  been  taMng  to  a  soldier  and  came  up  at 
indeed,  so  far  appreciated  it  as  to  take  the  oppor-  the  last  moment.  On  leaving  the  child  you  placed 
tunity  of  asking  a  Question  which  she  would  not  this  little  ring  upon  her  finger,  and  she  has  ^ways 
have  liked  to  asK  witn  a  chance  of  being  heard.  worn  it  since  in  remembrance  of  her  deliverer.” 

“  Pray  excuse  me.  Captain  Doncaster,  for  asking  “  I  remember  every  incident  you  mention,”  said 
you ;  but  where  did  you  get  that  little  turquoise  Harry ;  “  and  now  that  you  bring  the  child  to  my 
ring  vou  wear  on  your  watch-guard  ?  ”  mind  I  can  recall  her  face  in  your  own.  But  time 

“Originally,”  answered  Harry,  “by  the  prosaic  makes  great  changes  in  young  ladies  who  are  not 

Erocess  of  buying  it,  if  I  remember  rightly ;  but  grown  up.” 
ow  1  came  by  it  lately  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  And  here  Harry  Doncaster  made  an  obvious  re¬ 
thought  I  had  riven  it  away  years  ago.  It  seems,  mark  or  two  about  the  influenee  of  time  being  some- 
however,  that  I  have  been  wearing  it,  for  some  lit-  times  of  a  favorable  character,  which  brought  the 
tie  time,  at  least,  next  to  my  heart,  for  my  servant  pink  coral  to  the  siudace  again.  Then  he  asked  a 
found  it  in  the  side  pocket  of  a  coat.  How  it  came  question  in  his  turn  — 
there  is  a  mystery  to  me,  but  I  remember  it  as  be-  “  Did  you  recognize  me  ?  ” 
ing  nyr  former  property.”  “  Immediately.  At  the  ball  I  thought  your  face 

“You  were  at  the  Dragoon  Guards’  ball  at  familiar  to  me,  and  soon  remembered  where  we 
Brighton  last  week,  —  I  know  you  were,  —  I  saw  had  met.  You  have  changed  very  little,  —  scarcely 
you  there.  It  was  there  that  I  lost  the  ring.  It  at  all,  indeed.” 


must  have  come  off  with  my  glove,  which  I  dropped 
going  out.” 

A  light  broke  in  upon  Harry  Doncaster. 

“  I  was  an  idiot,”  said  he,  “  not  to  have  connect- 


Harry  did  not  ask  —  and  I  dare  say  did  not 
care  —  whether  the  tendency  in  his  case  had  been 
favorable  or  otherwise ;  and  the  lady  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  gushing  to  volunteer  the  information.  That 

Jf _ _ IJ _ _  _  1  _ 


ed  the  two  circumstances  before.  It  was  I  who  the  discovery  of  their  old  acquaintance  gave  pleas- 
found  the  glove.  You  were  in  the  carriage,  and  ure  to  them  both  was  easy  to  be  seen ;  and  when 
had  driven  off  before  I  could  return  Jt.”  Mr.  Shorncliffe  —  by  the  merest  accident,  of  course 

“  Tom  found  the  glove  ?  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  —  came  presently  into  the  conservatory,  even  that 
Shorncliffe.  He  brought  it  back  very  unneces-  verj'  assured  gentleman  arrived  at  the  conviction 
sarily,  and  made  a  great  fuss  about  it  at  the  Zoo-  that  he  was  no  welcome  addition  to  the  party, 
logical  Gardens  on  Sunday.  He  was  a  stranger  to 

us  then,  though  it  seems  that  papa  banks  with  whom  shall  she  marry  ? 

him.”  “  But  how  can  I,  as  a  man  of  honor,  misrepresent 

“  Tlie  fact  is,  I  lost  the  glove  by  accident,  and  my  position,  and  conceal  the  fact  of  all  these  awfiil 
Mr.  Shorncliffe  appropriated  it ;  but  the  ring,  debts  ?  ” 

which  I  had  not  observed,  was  not  then  in  it,  and  Harry  Doncaster  asked  this  question  of  Mr. 
must  have  fallen  out  previously,  and  remained  Hardcastle  at  breakfast  next  morning  in  the  Albany, 
where  I  originally  placed  the  glove.  I  ought  to  where,  by  the  special  desire  of  the  occupier  of  A  1, 
have  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Shorncliffe  for  his  share  the  young  officer  had  taken  up  his  temporary  quar- 
in  the  proceeding,  but  have  determined  to  forgive  ters. 

him  in  consideration  of  the  temptation.  His  object  “  As  for  your  want  of  property,  —  which  will  not 
was  to  use  the  glove  for  the  pur{x>se  of  getting  an  be  always  a  want,  for  you  must  have  some  one  of 
introduction  to  its  owner.”  these  days,  even  if  your  brother  marries,  and  you 

The  pink  coral  gained  a  decided  advantage  over  do  not  get  the  title  and  estates,  —  I  don’t  see  that  you 
the  ivory  as  Harrj'  said  these  words.  need  feel  any  embarrassment.  Nothing  can  be  more 

“  I  consider  his  conduct  highly  impertinent,”  fair  than  a  match  of  the  kind.  There  is  birth  and 
said  the  ladj^ ;  “  but  it  docs  not  alter  my  opinion  of  Msition  on  the  one  side,  there  is  money  on  the  other, 
him,  for  I  did  not  like  him  from  the  first.”  The  Surbiton  family,  I  am  sure,  will  be  charmed 

“  I  will  at  any  rate  restore  the  ring,”  said  Harry,  with  the  alliance.  Your  debts  are  awkward,  of 
disengaging  it  fiom  his  chain,  and  placing  it  in  its  course ;  but  a  great  many  of  them  are  of  a  kind 
owner’s  hand.  which  no  man  ought  to  pay  in  full  if  he  can  avoid 

Blanche  Surbiton  looked  curiously  at  her  com-  it.  If  you  will  authorize  me  to  arrange  with  the 
panion  as  she  received  the  ornament.  rascals,  I  will  undertake  to  manage  them,  to  make 

“  Have  you  any  recollection,”  she  asked,  quietly,  a  compromise  as  to  amount,  and  give  you  time  be- 
“of  the  person  to  whom  you  gave  it  so  long  ago?”  sidea;  and  moreover,  I  will  explain  the  whole  mat- 
“  I  remember  her  perfectly  as  she  was  then ;  but  ter  to  Mr.  Surbiton,  who  has  the  highest  regard 
it  is  ten  years  since, — just  before  I  went  into  the  for  me  as  a  finend  and  a  man  of  business,  and  will, 
sendee  and  to  India,  —  and  she  was  then  a  little  I  am  sure,  act  upon  my  advice.’^ 
girl.  Can  it  be  that  —  ”  Harry  was  enchanted  at  the  idea  of  such  a  satis- 

And  Harrv  paused  to  examine  the  possibility  factory  settlement,  and  threw  his  scruples  to  the 
which  suggeked  itself.  winds.  Mr.  Hardcastle’s  generous  proffers  touched 

“  She  was  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  him  to  the  heart ;  it  would  be  foohsh  and  un^ate- 
and  you  gave  the  ring  to  her  upon  the  beach  at  ful  to  refuse  them.  The  result  was  that  Harry 
Brighton,”  said  Miss  Surbiton,  decidedly.  “  She  placed  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  new 
had  ventured  out  a  little  too  far,  looking  for  sea-  Mend,  and  thought  how  happy  the  world  might  be 
weed,  and  had  stayed  upon  a  piece  of  rock  until  if  Mends  of  the  kind  were  more  common, 
the  tide  —  then  coming  in  —  surrounded  her.  She  Released  from  sordid  cares,  Harry  Doncaster 
was  in  great  danger,  for  she  was  too  Mghtened  could  venture  to  declare  his  love.  Indeed,  to  tell 
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the  truth,  he  had  gone  a  great  wa^  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  on  the  previous  evening  while  in  the  conscrvar 
toryj  and  he  was  in  no  want  of  an  opportunity  for 
meeting  Blanche  Surbiton  again,  for  he  bad  learned 
that  she  intended  to  ride  in  the  Row  that  morning, 
accompanied  only,  seri  ant  excepted,  by  Miss  Man- 
killen.  So  Harry,  mounted  as  btdbre  by  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  went  into  the  Row  also,  and  there  the  two 
met,  quite  by  accident  of  course,  and  Miss  Man- 
killen,  not  being  the  kind  of  person  to  ride  with  a 
lady  if  she  could  get  a  man  insU‘ad,  did  not  trouble 
them  lo^  with  her  company,  a  fact  iqion  wluch  1 
Buspect  Blanche  Surbiton  had  calculated  when  she 
asked  her  to  go. 

Harry  and  Blanche,  —  you  will  excuse  my  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  voung  lady,  —  after  seeing  Miss 
Mankillen  inflict  herself  upon  a  nervous  gentleman 
who  was  riding  for  his  health,  and  was  too  weak  to 
make  resistance,  took  a  canter  together,  which  had 
the  effect  of  leaving  every liody  behind,  and  then 
walked  their  horses  and  began  to  talk  as  people  do 
when  they  have  a  great  dem  to  say  and  know  not 
how  soon  they  may  be  disturbed. 

It  was  Harry  who  took  the  initiative  in  this 
decided  course  of  action,  and,  resuming  the  con¬ 
versation  from  the  point  at  which  it  had  broken 
off  in  the  conservatory,  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  he  arrived  at  the  “  momentous  question  ”  wiUi 
a  celerity  that  surprised  himself,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  companion.  However,  he  had  not  mistaken  his 
ground,  that  was  clear,  and  before  anybody  came 
np  to  talk  to  them,  Hany-  had  not  only  extracted 
as  favorable  an  answer  as  a  lady  is  likely  to  give 
who  is  agitated  and  has  a  horse  to  manage,  but 
extorted  a  contession  that  tor  ten  years  past  the 
childish  fancy  that  mingled  with  her  gratitude  had 
been  a  sunny  memory  of  her  life,  which  had  been 
lit  up  with  the  hope  of  meeting  its  object  once  more. 
So  when  they  rejoined  Miss  Mankillen,  or  rather 
when  Miss  Mankillen  rejoined  them,  they  both 
looked  so  happy  as  to  be  decided  objects  of  suspi¬ 
cion;  indeed  the  pink  coral  in  Blanche’s  face  was 
snflicient  evidence  for  conviction  in  any  court  of 
justice. 

That  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Surbiton  returned 
home,  —  although  retired  frf>m  business  he  haunt¬ 
ed  the  City  upon  various  pretences,  —  Mrs.  Surbi¬ 
ton  made  to  him  an  important  communication,  — 
that  Captain  the  Hon.  Harry  Doncaster  had  made 
an  offer  for  their  daughter’s  hand.  Mr.  Surbiton’s 
answer,  I  am  sorrjr  to  say,  was  coarse.  He  said 
“Rubbish.”  But  it  was  not  rubbish  for  all  that, 
and  Mrs.  Surbiton  assured  him  that  the  match  was 
one  of  which  she  highly  approved,  the  connection 
was  so  good  and  would  give  them  such  an  influen¬ 
tial  place  in  society,  esjiecially  if  her  daughter 
should  become  a  viscountess,  of  which  there  seemed 
every  chance.  The  lady,  in  fa«rt,  was  for  accepting 
at  once,  and,  what  was  more,  celebrating  the  mar¬ 
riage  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  accidents. 

But  Mr.  Surbiton,  strange  to  say,  did  not  seem  to 
see  the  advantage,  especially  compared  with  anoth¬ 
er  offer  which  had  been  made  to  him  in  the  City  for 
the  hand  of  the  same  young  lady.  This,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  was  from  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Shom- 
cliffe,  who  had  formally  asked  for  his  consent  in 
the  event  of  his  obtaining  that  of  the  lady.  The 
worthy  gentleman  respectfully  but  firmly  avowed 
his  preference  for  the  moneyed  suitor.  “  What  is 
rank  to  us  V  ”  he  said ;  “  I  am  a  self-made  man,  and 
eveiybody  knows  it.  With  the  money  I  ean  give 
to  Blanche,  and  that  which  Shomcline  has,  their 


-  position  will  be  second  to  nobody’s.  We  don’t  j 
want  empty  handles  to  names,  and  to  be  hanging  on  I 
to  poor,  proud  families  that  will  scarcely  own  us. 

I  like  to  have  the  sinews  of  war  that  I  have  always 
relied  on,  not  the  gold  lace  and  the  gloss,  that  no¬ 
body  cares  about  if  they  can  get  the  other  thing.” 
Mrs.  Surbiton  could  not  conceal  her  disgust  at  this 
commercial  view  of  the  question,  and  intimated  to 
her  husband,  though  in  more  polite  and  prosaic 
phra8(‘,  that  however  he  might,  on  account  of  his 
wealth,  have  inherited  some  of  the  flowers  of  a  social 
Eden,  the  trail  of  the  City  was  over  them  all,  and 
that  she  was  ashamed  of  his  mean  way  of  looking 
at  the  position. 

The  iKjsition,  indeed,  was  a  very  awkward  one, 
for  the  harmony  of  the  family,  between  whose  heads 
nothing  could  more  confidently  be  expected  than  a 
right  royal  row.  But  Mr.  Surbiton  had  a  fortunate 
preference  for  peace  and  quietness,  and  an  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  him. 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  dear,”  said  he ;  “  it  ia 
of  no  use  fur  us  to  quarrel  about  this  businesa 
People  are  never  good  judges  of  their  own  affaira. 

It  is  always  better  that  they  should  take  counsel’a 
opinion,  and  I  know  of  no  man  whose  opinion  I 
would  rather  take  than  that  of  llardcastle.  I  have 
known  him  for  these  thirty  years;  he  has  always 
been  my  friend,  and  I  have  always  found  his  advice  j 
put  money  in  my  pocket,  and  if  by  following  it  I  ; 
nave  put  some  into  his  own,  that  is  only  fair.  He  - 
is  a  clear-headed  man  of  the  world,  and  I  promise 
von,  if  you  agree,  that  I  will  he  guided  by  his  decis¬ 
ion.” 

Mrs.  Surbiton  did  not  directly  make  her  election; 
but  on  the  following  morning,  after  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  Mr,  Hartlcastle’s  character,  and  the 
jieculiar  circumstances  of  tlie  case,  —  the  lady  had 
con.<iderablc  shrewdness  and  penetration,  and  saw  , 
into  charai-ter  rather  more  deeply  than  her  hus-  1 
band,  —  she  consented  to  the  compact,  reserving  to  i, 
herself  mentally  the  right  of  playing  false  if  the  de-  * 
cision  went  against  her.  It  was  a  reservation  which 
I  cannot  defend,  but  I  am  only  recording  facts,  and 
jR-rhaps  I  have  no  right  to  expose  the  aberrati  ins  ^ 
of  so  respectable  a  lady.  So  Mr.  llardcastle  was 
bidden  to  a  private  dinner,  and  the  two  gentlemen  I 
had  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  after  the  ladies  l|i 
had  gone  up  stairs.  i 

The  result  mav  be  soon  told.  Mr.  Surbiton  put  ij 
the  case  to  his  firiend  as  one  in  which  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  f(ir  them  to  have  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  he 
madtt  it  a  question,  he  added,  only  for  the  sake  of  | 
peace  and  quietness,  that  ia  to  say,  to  please  his  | 
wife.  Mr.  llardcastle  at  first  seemed  to  agree  with  j 
him  entirely,  and  then  proceeded  to  urge,  with  an  j 
adroitness  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  a  long 
series  of  qualifications,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that  I 
he  ranged  himself  unreservedly  upon  the  side  of  |  j 
the  wife,  and  advised  his  old  and  valued  friend  so  J 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Doncaster  alliance  that  the 
old  and  valued  friend  was  fairly  carried  oft'  his  feet  » 
Mr.  llardcastle  said  a  great  deal  about  the  young  J 
lady’s  preference,  of  which  he  was  well  aware,  ana  | 
the  duty  of  parents  —  he  was  solemn  and  pathetic  J 
ui>on  this  subject  —  to  forward  the  happiness  of  [' 
their  children  irrespective  of  sordid  considerations. 
Mr.  Surbiton,  although  an  affectionate  father  in  his  | 
own  way,  was  not  greatly  impressed  by  these  argu-  ' 
ments;  but  when  Mr.  Hardcastle  dwelt  upon  the  ■, 
advantage  given  to  capital  by  connection,  and  | 
showed  how,  for  the  highest  aspirations  of  finance,  j 
social  position  was  indispensable,  Mr.  Surbiton  was  | 
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visibly  moved.  And  finally,  remembering;  how  he 
had  ror  thirty  years  followed  his  old  and  valueil 
friend’s  advice  with  advantage,  —  which  advice  he 
conld  not  consider  otherwise  than  disinterested, 
though  the  old  and  valued  friend  had  always  made 
something  by  it  himself,  —  he  decided  to  take  it  in 
the  present  instance. 

“But  the  young  man  has  no  money”  (Shom- 
cliffe  had  told  him  that)  urged  Mr.  Surbiton,  as  a 
last  appeal ;  “  and  he  has  debts.” 

“  Tnat  is  quite  true,”  replied  Mr.  llardcastle,  in 
his  most  smiung  manner,  and  treating  the  question 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  bagatelle.  “  But  you  cannot 
give  your  daughter  less  than  twenty  thousand 
pounas  down,  whoever  marries  her,  besides  the  fore 
tune  you  leave  her  in  your  will ;  and  that  will  be 
sufficient  for  them  —  and  his  pay  is  something 
remember — until  he  comes  into  money  of  his  own, 
even  if  he  does  not  get  the  title  and  estates,  which 
he  will  in  all  probability.  As  for  his  debts,  they 
are  not  veiy  serious,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  ar¬ 
range  for  them.  Leave  that  matter  in  my  hands. 

I  should  add,  by  the  way,  that  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds  ought  to  be  unfettered,  —  and  I  really 
think  that  the  alliance  is  cheap  at  the  price.” 

So  Mr.  Surbiton  yielded,  and  the  only  uncomfort¬ 
able  feeling  that  he  had  when  he  rose  from  the 
table  was  the  triumph  that  his  compliance  would 
give  to  his  wife,  lie  felt  small,  in  fact,  as  a  family 
man. 

The  marriage  of  Captain  the  Hon.  Harry  Don¬ 
caster  with  IBanche,  daughter  of  John  Surbiton, 
Esq.  was  duly  celebrated  at  St.  George ’s,  Hanover 
Square.  It  was  announced  in  the  papers  as  a 
marriage  in  high  life,  and  already  the  Surbitons 
felt  themselves  a  part  of  the  peerage. 

V.  ArT£U  THF.  HONEYMOON. 

Never  did  bri<le  and  bridegroom  return  from 
their  wedding  tour  more  happy  than  did  Harry 
and  Blanche.  It  was  then  that  their  troubles 
were  destined  to  begin. 

A  country  seat  of  the  viscount’s  had  l)een  placed 
at  their  disposal  until  they  made  arrangements  of 
their  own ;  and  on  the  third  morning  after  their 
arrival,  when  they  were  seated  at  breakfast  envy¬ 
ing  nobody  in  the  world,  a  letter  arrived  from  Hare 
re’s  solicitor.  It  announced  that  his  creditors  had 
all  proceeded  against  him  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
—  to  executions,  in  fact,  in  every  case,  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  several  debts,  and  that  he  must 
immediately  pay  a  sum  of  something  over  nineteen 
thousand  pounds. 

I  need  not  say  how  hard  the  blow  was  to  bear. 
But  it  was  certainly  harder  when  thev  learned  that 
Mr.  llardcastle,  tfie  disinterested  ally  of  Harry, 
and  the  old  and  valued  friend  of  Mr.  Surbiton,  held 
all  Harry’s  bills,  and  indeed  every  debt  that  tlie 
young  officer  had  incurreil,  —  obligations  which  that 
friend  of  humanity  had  been  able  to  buy  up,  at  a 
time  when  Harry’s  fortunes  looked  desperate,  at  a 
remarkably  low  figure.  There  was  no  help  for  it 
now.  Harry  had  twenty  thousand  pounds — just 
a  little  dipped  into  —  by  right  ^  his  wife,  and  had 
to  pay  every  farthing. 

I  need  not  say  what  Mr.  Surbiton  said ;  indeed, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  repeat  his  language,  even  in  a 
Latin  note.  The  old  and  valued  friend  had  been 
too  much  for  him  after  all,  and  had  made  a  profit 
of,  I  dare  say,  nine  tenths  of  the  nineteen  thousand 
pounds  by  the  transaction.  I  need  not  say  either 


what  the  viscount  said,  and  how  lie  threatened  to 
marry,  and,  as  Harry  had  8lr(“ady  lost  so  much,  cut 
him  off  from  all  compensatory  prospects.  1  need 
only  record  actual  events.  Mr.  Surbiton  would  not 
give  another  farthing,  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
did  not  talk  about  altering  his  will ;  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  —  as  far  as  Harry  was  concerned  — 
but  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  new  condition  of 
life.  He  sold  his  commission  in  the  first  place,  — 
realizing  its  full  value,  as  there  were  no  claims 
u])on  him,  —  and  with  the  sum  thus  obtained,  he 
was  able  to  go  into  the  country  and  live  in  a  quiet 
way  while  waiting  for  happier  times. 

Ilis  only  consolation  was  in  the  devotion  <ff  his 
wife.  Blanche  did  not  care  at  all  for  their  loss  of 
the  great  world,  and  she  made  their  little  world 
perhaps  pleasanter  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
rnmn  great.  She  would  rather,  she  continually  de¬ 
clared,  —  and  she  was  a  very  veracious  young  lady, 
—  be  the  wife  of  Harry  without  a  sixpence,  than 
have  accepted  Mr.  Shomcliffe’s  offer  with  all  its 
substantial  advantages.  And,  as  events  turned  out, 
it  appeared  that  she  would  have  been  justified,  even 
financially,  in  her  choice ;  for  a  commercial  crisis 
came,  and  Mr.  Shomcliffe’s  bank  broke,  and  left 
that  gentleman  considerably  worse  off  than  Harry 
himself.  It  was  particularly  unlucky,  too,  that  by 
the  breaking  of  the  great  house  of  Grampus,  Shora- 
cliffe,  and  Co.,  Mr.  Surbiton  lost  another  great  slice 
of  his  splendid  fortune.  In  fact,  he  came  down 
greatly  in  the  world,  and  had  to  remove  from  Hyde 
Park  Gardens  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  Net¬ 
ting  Hill.  'This  was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction 
to  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  moralized  a  CTcat  deal 
upon  his  friend’s  incautious  disposition  of  his  money, 
and  claimed  to  have  been  his  benefactOT  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  having  saved 
that  sum  out  of  the  fire.  “  It  would  all  have  gone,” 
said  that  disinterested  gentleman,  “  if  I  had  left  it 
in  his  hands ;  he  never  had  a  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  all  the  money  he  made  I  made  for  him. 
But  human  nature  is  frail,  and  even  my  old  friend 
Surbiton  is  ungrateful.” 

Mrs.  Surbiton  still  had  things  her  own  way  with 
her  husband.  His  losses,  she  maintained,  were  all 
cau.sed  by  his  trusting  to  those  commercid  people  ; 
and,  after  all,  the  Doncaster  alliance  gave  them 
dignity  even  in  their  reduced  circumstances.  Her 
husband  did  not  see  it ;  but  he  had  learned  the 
wisdom  of  silence  when  his  wife  pronounced.  Mr. 
Shomcliffe,  it  should  be  recorded,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  After  casting  about  for  a  little  time,  he 
cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Mankillen,  who 
was  very  much  obliged  to  him,  and  repaired  his 
shattered  fortunes  with  her  money,  of  which  she 
had  a  considerable  amount.  It  must  be  said  for 
that  lady  that  she  was  not  mercenary,  and  had  an 
abstract  reverence  for  a  man.  I  have  not  heard 
whether  she  makes  the  prophesied  use  of  the  mirror 
and  the  comb ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Shorncliffe 
has  lost  the  audacity  which  formerly  distinguidied 
him,  and  is  a  sadder,  if  not  a  wiser  man. 

As  for  Harry  and  Blanche,  they  vegetated  for  a 
considerable  time,  until  expectations  began  to  be 
realizations ;  and,  at  last,  the  title  and  estate  —  the 
latter  not  large  but  sufficient  for  their  dignity  — 
came  to  them,  and  then  they  began  to  live  again. 
They  were  very  happy  throughout  their  troubles, 
and  are  very  happy  now.  They  are  not  proud,  and 
thev  delight  in  nothing  more  than  to  talk  about 
their  impecunious  days. 

Hany,  who  is  an  hereditarj'  legislator,  is  taking 
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to  politics,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  his  wife’s  social 
inraence,  and  beauty  combined,  do  not  get  him  at 
least  an  under-secretaryship  of  state  one  of  these 
days.  Meanwhile,  they  are  so  contented,  that,  while 
carefully  cutting  him  off  from  their  acquaintance, 
they  feel  a  secret  sentiment  of  gratitude  towards 
Mr.  Hardcastle ;  for,  after  all,  the^  say,  it  was  he 
who  brought  them  tc^ether  by  putting  the  advertise¬ 
ment  into  the  South  Down  Reporter,  and  luring 
Harry  into  the  pleasant  meshes  of  matrimony. 

ORIGINALITY. 

There  is  at  any  rate  this  reason  for  pretty  fre¬ 
quently  discussing  the  subject  of  originality,  that 
we  are  thus  led  repeatedly  over  the.fi^d  of  mental 
operations,  and  brought  face  to  face  with  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  human  intellect  no  less  than  with  its 
strength.  Whether  such  a  thing  as  originalitv  ex¬ 
ists  at  all  among  men  is  a  question  which  will  de¬ 
pend  chiefly  upon  the  precise  meaning  which  the 
word  is  allowed  to  convey.  If  originality  is  to  sig¬ 
nify  absolute  initiation  of  what  is  essentially  new, 
—  in  science,  in  art,  in  action,  in  reflection,  in 
method,  in  application,  —  there  would  seem  to  ^  a 
tolerably  strong  case  against  believing  such  a  thing 
to  be,  or  ever  to  have  been  since  the  first  germs  of 
human  thought  began  to  move  in  distant  prehistoric 
ages.  The  germs  quickened  apace,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  debts  from  man  to  man  accumulated  so  fast 
that  originalitv  became  lost  in  antiquity.  It  is  easy 
to  carry  this  line  of  argument  too  far,  but  it  in¬ 
volves  some  interesting  reflections  by  the  way. 

There  is  in  this  sense,  for  example,  —  the  sense 
of  absolutely  independent  initiation,  —  no  such 
thing  traceable  as  national  originality.  No  nation 
can  lay  an  absolute  claim  to  nave  initiated  any¬ 
thing  for  mankind  with  complete  independence. 
If  any  nation  in  remote  antiquity  could  pretend  to 
such  an  achievement,  that  nation  would  have  been 
the  Fhuenicians.  They  were  the  first  metallurgists. 
They  had  a  brilliant  genius  for  navigation  and 
trade.  They  introduced  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
into  Europe.  But  they  were  not  original.  The 
most  recent  critics  pronounce  them  to  have  had  a 
powerfully  receptive  nature ;  to  have  imbibed  large¬ 
ly  fit)m  earlier  and  more  Oriental  peoples ;  to  have 
been  keen  and  rapid  assimilators.  They  were  thus 
the  great  middlemen  between  east  and  west.  They 
transferred  thought  admirably,  but  they  did  not 
originate.  Many  ages  later  there  rose  into  promi¬ 
nence  another  nation  which  could  apparently  urge 
pretensions  to  originality  as  strong  as  any  made  on 
Dehalf  of  the  Phoenicians,  if  not  a  great  deal  stronger. 
But  the  Arabians,  with  all  their  wonderful  rapidity 
and  muscularity  of  intellect,  were  the  hierojmants 
only,  and  not  the  oracle.  They  were  the  skilful 
and  industrious  exponents  of  science  between  an¬ 
cient  Greece  and  modern  Europe,  but  they  were 
not  the  prime  originators  of  thought  unborn  IxTore. 

But  were  the  Greeks  themselves  not  original  ? 
In  reply,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ethnology 
and  the  science  of  language  illustrate  more  and 
more  clearly,  as  riie^  advance,  the  close  bonds  of 
connection  t^t  subsisted  from  time  immemorial,  — 
in  intellectual  as  well  as  in  other  departments,  — 
between  Greece  and  the  Oriental  world.  Still,  to 
answer  this  question  adequately,  or  rather  to  give 
the  kind  of  answer  whicn  should  come  from  the 
point  of  view  thus  far  taken  about  originality,  we 
must  disregard  entire  communities  or  races,  and 
look  at  individuals.  If  it  were  desired  to  base 


Greek  pretensions  to  absolute  originality  on  as  firm 
a  foundation  as  possible,  it  would  not  be  an  unwise 
decision  to  rest  them  upon  Socrates.  He  is  the 
recognized  founder  of  ethical  science;  yet  what 
does  this  import  after  all  ? 

It  means  that  he  turned  the  lantern  of  inquiry 
supplied  by  the  earlier  physical  philosophers  in 
upon  himself,  and  recognized  there  “  the  proper 
study  of  mankind.”  This  was  an  innovation  most 
important  in  its  results,  but  in  its  essence  it  was 
not  a  very  marvellous  step  to  take.  As  to  the 
great  dialectical  Elenchus,  the  conception  of  nega¬ 
tive  argument,  —  of  upsetting  a  disputant  and  re¬ 
ducing  him  ad  absurdum,  without  setting  about  any 
positive  reconstruction  in  place  of  the  demolished 
theory,  —  this  was  probably  borrowed  firom  Par¬ 
menides  and  Zeno.  And  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  all  the  aims  of  Socrates,  the  ethical  mainspring 
“  Know  thyself,”  was  got  from  the  Temple  at  Deb 
phi. 

If  Socrates  is  not  allowed  to  be  original,  the 

tretensions  of  Aristotle  must  be  less  imposing  still, 
n  a  certain  sense,  it  is  true,  he  was  the  father  of  a 
new  method.  Mr.  Lewes  cannot  praise  him  enough 
for  having  asserted  the  predominance  of  fact  over 
all  attempts  at  theological  explanations.  But  to 
have  originated  the  method  of  Aristotle  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  was  a  less  thing  than  to  have 
orignated  the  method  of  Socrates  in  the  fifth.  As 
an  individual  man,  Aristotle  had  seen  more  and 
travelled  more  widely  than  Socrates.  And  the 
world  had  travelled  on  also.  The  development  of 
the  Macedonian  influence  was  telling  powerfully 
upon  the  Greeks,  and  they  had  become  more  com¬ 
pletely  familiarized  with  the  manners  and  the 
thoughts  both  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  ad¬ 
vocates  of  non-originality  would  go  on  to  remind 
us  that  Homer  himself  was  but  a  Triton  among  the 
Cyclic  minnows,  or  else  they  woidd  preach  the 
separatist  theory  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  and  deny 
the  existence  (for  their  production)  of  any  one 
supreme  poet  at  all.  They  would  urge  home  every 

[)a88age  in  the  dramatists  that  points  to  Oriental 
egends  and  modes  of  thought,  and  would  describe 
the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon  as  brilliant  expan¬ 
sions  of  ideas  suggested  by  earlier  Eastern  origi¬ 
nals. 

If  pressed  on  the  point  of  Shakespeare’s  original 
power,  the  disbeliever  in  originality  pm%  and  sim¬ 
ple  will  run  over  a  list  of  Shakespearian  “  soiuxjes,” 
and  remind  you  of  Cinthio’s  Hecalotnmithi,  Plutarch, 
Holinshed,  “  older  plays  bn  the  same  subject,”  and 
what  not.  And  there  can  be  no  more  favorable 
opportunity  than  this  for  suggesting  and  support¬ 
ing  a  different,  and  a  more  rationm,  view  of  what 
ori^nality  is.  The  most  incontestable  evidence  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Shakes]ieare’s  genius  is  to  be 
found  in  those  parts  of  his  works  where  he  has  seemed 
to  borrow  most.  Compare  his  dramatic  result  with 
the  chronicle  or  the  “  Italian  original,”  and  the 
magic  spell  of  creative  power  is  felt  with  rare  dis¬ 
tinctness.  Originality  is  here  seen  in  its  true 
aspect.  It  is  found  to  be,  what  it  always  has  been 
since  men  have  been  able  to  note  it  and  reflect 
upon  it,  not  an  isolated  act  of  bare  initiation,  but 
an  act  or  process  of  adaptation  or  moulding  so  per¬ 
fect  as  to  resemble  a  new  creation,  and  in  fact  to 
be  one.  The  creative  feat  is  then  most  impressive 
when  the  unworked  or  partially  moulded  materials 
have  lain  about  in  greatest  abundance,  awaiting  the 
vivida  vit  that  makes  them  live  and  move. 

To  glance  oackward  for  a  moment  with  this  al- 
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tered  light  on  the  subject  of  original  intellectual 
force,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  thi^  that  Aristotle 
was,  after  all,  a  man  of  supreme  originality.  We 
aliftll  recollect  more  readily  that  the  difficulty  of 
creating,  at  that  early  date,  any  scientific  method 
deserving  the  name  is  very  easily  criticised  and 
talked  about,  but  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  con¬ 
ceived.  And  we  shall  find  that  not  by  the  arts  of 
a  usurper  nor  by  a  stroke  of  fortune  did  Aristotle 
‘  rise  to  the  intellectual  throne  occupied  by  him 
through  so  many  subsequent  ages.  As  for  Socrates, 
our  homage  may  be  even  more  complete.  We  shall 
be  prepared  to  admit  that,  in  all  ages,  and  certainly 
not  least  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.,  to  have  given  a 
new  direction  to  philosophy  is,  in  the  truest  sense, 
to  have  originated  thought.  And  we  shall  under¬ 
stand  something  of  that  gigantic  mental  vitality 
t^t  turned  the  curt  injunction  of  the  Delphian  tem¬ 
ple  into  a  completely  new  idea  of  scientific  treat¬ 
ment.  About  poets  we  shall  ask,  not  whether  they 
have  written  things  absolutely  new,  but  in  what 
degree  they  have  vitalized  the  materials  which  are 
common  to  us  all.  And,  not  to  run  over  the  countless 
fields  of  mental  operation,  we  shall  abstain  from  in¬ 
justice  even  towards  the  much  maligned  but  most 
useful  race  of  critics,  nor  think  that  the  genius  even 
of  lesser  men  than  Bentley  and  Forson  and  Lach- 
mann  has  been  employed  simply  and  solely  in  the 
task  of  dishing  up  — 

“  Wbst  GeUiot  sod  Stobteos  hashed  before.” 

The  essence  of  originality,  then,  is  not  that  it  shall 
find  out  new  material,  or  even  necessarily  new  com¬ 
binations  of  material,  but  that  it  shall  impart  new 
life  to  whatever  it  discovers  or  combines,  whether 
of  new  or  old.  It  is  sometimes  a  forming,  it  is  al- 
way  an  in-forming,  spirit.  This  definition,  or  de¬ 
scription,  of  originality  will  be  found  sufficiently 
elastic  to  suggest  all  necessary  limits  and  guaran¬ 
ties.  The  much  vexed  question  of  dramatic  origi¬ 
nality  is  set  at  rest  by  it.  Thus,  however  injurious 
it  may  be  that  one  nation  should  be  very  largely 
dependent  on  another  for  the  prime  materials  of 
its  current  drama,  especially  when  neither  nation  is 
aiming  very  high  in  that  division  of  art,  vet  it  is 
clear  that  adapted  plays  may  individually  show 
originality  now  as  truly  (though  no  doubt  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  and  degree)  as  the  similar  process 
showed  it  in  Shakespeare’s  time.  The  same  defi¬ 
nition  would  seem  also  to  guaranty  originality 
against  an  uncritical  and  unwise  attempt  to  nar¬ 
row  it  Originality,  in  creative  art  as  well  as  in 
science,  may^  of  method  not  less  than  of  subject- 
matter. 

It  is  thus  a  rather  ungenerous  thii^  to  depreci¬ 
ate  the  genius  of  a  poet  who,  like  Mr.  Tennyson, 
has  devoted  himself  scrupulously  and  laboriously 
to  method  and  style  of  composition,  only  because 
some  other  poets,  whether  of  the  past  or  the  pres¬ 
ent,  have  seemed  to  strike  deeper  and  more  direct¬ 
ly  at  the  bases  of  thought.  Not  to  go  minutely  in¬ 
to  the  question  there  is  at  any  rate  tliis  to  be  said, 
that,  even  without  immediate  reference  to  his  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  which  can  be  left  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  by  virtue  of  style  and  manner  alone  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  succeeded  in  originating  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  intellectual  influence  over  an  entire  genera¬ 
tion.  If  he  has  carefully  restricted  his  aims,  and 
abstained  fixim  wandering  for  that  hap-hazard  over 
promiscuous  fields  of  thought  and  emotion  and  sen¬ 
sation,  he  need  not,  accorffing  to  this  view  of  origi¬ 
nality,  be  refused  the  credit  of  being  original  at  ml. 


or  have  that  credit  docked  and  lopped  by  a  niggard¬ 
ly  and  purblind  criticism.  Even  if  by  no  deeper 
intellectual  force  he  had  made  thought  and  fancy 
live,  he  has  by  style  and  manner  alone  conveyed  to 
it  a  fi%8h  vitality  which  has  of  itself  been  a  genera¬ 
tive  power.  Even  translations,  and  imitations  in 
the  manner  of  Pope,  may  show  proof  of  originality. 
Pope  himself  exhibits  the  extremes  of  merit  and 
demerit.  He  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  Imitations  of 
Horace,  genuine  and  original;  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  “  versified  ”  rendering  of  Donne’s  Satires, 
very  amusingly  the  reverse.  Two  bwks  of  more 
recent  years — the  Odyssey  hy  Worsley,  and  the 
Republic  by  Davies  and  Vaughan  —  are  examples 
of  how  much  native  force  may  be  thrown  into  the 
work  of  translation. 

The  causes  that  tend  to  diminish  original  pow¬ 
er,  whether  in  the  nation  or  the  individual,  are 
faulty  education,  a  distracted  mode  of  life,  and 
too  rapid  production.  Education  simple  and  sound 
in  qu^ty,  and  not  forced  or  hurried,  is  the  most 
favorable  prime  condition  of  independence  and  vi¬ 
tality  of  intellect.  If  that  can  be  followed  up  by  a 
life  tolerably  firee  from  the  feverish  intellectual  de¬ 
sire  to  be  encyclopsedic,  and  from  the  two  common 
excess  of  social  occupation  or  anxiety,  so  much  the 
better.  Entanglement  in  these  two  kinds  of 
malaise  has  stifled  a  vast  amount  of  genuine  original 
power. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said 
that  originality  and  genius  are  here  regarded 
as  synonymous  terms.  This  would  not  be  a  true 
inference.  Genius,  when  it  works  at  all,  will  for 
the  most  part  be  original  according  to  the  defini¬ 
tion.  Except  under  verj-  unfavorable  conditions, 
is  must  and  will  impart  new  vitality  to  whatever  it 
works  upon.  But  originality  may  be  recognized  on 
lower  levels  than  those  to  which  the  name  of 
genius  is  rightly  confined.  The  terms  are  there¬ 
fore  cognate,  but  not  coextensive.  Genius  in¬ 
volves  originative  power,  but  originality  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  genius. 
Ingenuity  (a  word  formed  by  a  curious  twist, 
—  it  should  be  “  ingeniosity  ”)  is  in  common 
usa^  nearly  the  same  thing  as  originality,  but 
with  the  implied  idea,  perhaps,  of  a  tendency  to 
narrowness  and  mere  dexterity  in  operation. 
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We  met,  —  ’t  was  in  a  crowd,  — that  is  to  say  it 
was  in  a  boat,  and  very  inconveniently  crowded  ^at 
wherry  was.  Two  of  the  Messageries  steamers  had 
just  come  into  Marseilles:  one  from  Naples  (sAe 
was  a  passenger  in  that  argosy),  the  otner  fixim 
Algiers.  I  bad  shipped  myself  on  board  that  ship. 
There  was  the  usual  maritime  “block”  at  the 
Quai  de  la  Joliette;  and,  the  Indian  mail  being 
just  on  the  point  of  going  out,  we  experienced  the 
usual  difficulty  in  getting  in;  at  least  the  Marseilles 
boatmen,  who  are  as  thorough-paced  rascals  as  their 
congeners  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  not  half  so  pictiu:esc|ue, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  land  at  the  Custom-house  save  by  the 
means  of  a  boat  and  the  expenditure  of  two  francs 
fifty  per  head,  the  distance  to  be  traversed  being 
about  twenty  yards  of  muddy  water.  So,  after  our 
respective  vessels  had  amicably  ground  the  paint 
off  each  other’s  sides  for  some  twenty  minutes,  an 
arrangement  was  concluded  with  a  maritime  varlet 
in  a  striped  nightcap,  and  seventeen  pilgrims  from 
Naples  were  hustled  into  an  unsightly  craft  with 
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fifteen  wsjrftren  ftom  Africa,  tlie  entire  <‘embar- 
eatioD  ”  being  calculated  to  hold  with  comfort  about 
a  doEon  porsons.  Then,  with  the  usual  flood  of 
bad  language  in  Proren9al  patois  and  corrupted 
*^it***"  from  the  boatmen,  thej  shored  off  towards 
the  quay.  Hm  scoundrels  I  1  love  sailors  and 
their  ways ;  but  1  do  nsost  cordially  detest  boatmen 
all  the  world  over,  from  the  “jolly  young  watei^ 
men  ”  of  Chelsea  Reach  to  the  mahogany-faced  In¬ 
dians  in  blanket  coats,  who  paddle  you  in  birch- 
bark  canoes  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  demand 
eatra  cents  under  pretence  of  the  peril  of  “  snags  ” 
near  shore.  “  Silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier  ” 
in  Venice,  but  he  can  speak  the  language  of  extor¬ 
tion  in  prose  very  loudly  and  very  fluently;  and, 
for  the  most  flagitious  sample  of  a  daughter  of  the 
horseleech  commend  me  to  a  corpulent  German 
rrauw,  who  condescends  to  leiry  you  across  a 
Mream  in  Pomerania  when  floods  are  rife,  and  who, 
testing  on  her  oars  in  mid-stn.‘am,  declares  that  she 
won’t  pull  another  stroke  under  eight  additional 
sllbergioschen. 

We  met,  ’t  was  in  a  crowd,  and  I  thought  she 
would  shun  me ;  for,  if  the  trutli  must  be  told,  I 
had  breakfasted  at  five  o’clock  that  morning  —  it  was 
now  eight  —  on  pertiaps  the  nastiest  and  most  evil- 
■melling  Algerine  cigar  ever  turned  out  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  tobacco  manufactory.  But  she  dkl  n’t  shun 
me,  and  was  quite  affable  and  conversational. 
Pointing  to  the  white  muslin  veil  encircling  my 
dusty  wideHtwake,  and  the*  ends  of  which  floated 
over  my  shoulders,  she  said,  inquiringly,  “  India  ?  ” 

I  hastened  to  inform  her  that  I  had  only  come 
from  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  apologised  for  my 
involuntary  resemblance  to  the  Prophet  of  Rhoras- 
san  with  lus  veil  up ;  for  the  days  1  speak  of  were 
long  anterior  to  those  of  Wimbledon,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  cads,  commissionaires,  cabmen,  and  clerks  to 
attmneys  in  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  took  to 
sporting  puggrees. 

“  You  no^  n’t  apologise,”  she  remarked  gra- 
okrasly;  “I  have  seen  puggrees  on  the  pier  at 
Jersey  in  October.” 

1  was  half  iV'assured  and  half  discouraged  by 
this  observation,  for  there  was  a  touch  of  satire  in 
it ;  and  I  own  that  I  am  nervous  in  the  presimce  of 
satirical  girls.  How  veiy  seldom  you  find  a  school¬ 
master  marrying  a  schoolmistress.  I  think  that  she 
suspected  my  uneasiness,  and  adroitly  changcnl  the 
conversation,  sajdng  that  she  likwl  tirittany  better 
than  Jersey,  qiialifying  the  ancient  Armorica  by 
the  epithet  “jolly.”  “  And  then,”  she  added, 
•  there ’s  Camac.  The  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins 
all  in  stone,  like  ninepins.  Such  fun  1  ”  Why, 
when  she  mentioned  those  mysterious  Druidical  re¬ 
mains,  did  the  thought  occiu*  to  me  that  she  was 
just  the  kind  of  girl  to  play  leapfrog  over  the  stones 
of  Camac? 

“  You  see  that  bundle  of  rugs,”  she  went  on,  “  in 
the  stem-riieets.  That ’s  mv  htdy’s-maid.  Her 
name ’s  Bockles :  is  n’t  it  a  ^roll  one  ?  She  was 
sent  with  me  from  Naples  to  take  care  of  me ;  bat 
the  poor  thing ’s  been  dreadfully  ill,  and  wanted  one 
ef  the  sailors  to  throw  her  overboard  in  the  harbor 
of  Porto  Femyo.  I ’ve  left  Pa  and  Ma  at  Naples. 
They  ’re  coming  home  by  the  Mont  Cenis  route, 
they  ’re  so  awfully  afraid  of  the  sea.  I  prefer  the 
steamer,  because  there ’s  the  rigging,  y-ou  know,  so 
nice  ”  (  what  is  there  nice  about  a  sMpa  rigging  ?  ), 
“  and  my  uncle  Hugh ’s  to  meet  me  at  Marseilles  to 
take  me  to  Paris.  And  then  I ’m  going  to  sdiool.” 

.If  she  had  told  me  that  she  was  on  her  way  home 


to  command  the  Second  Life  Guards,  I  should  have 
been  infinitely  less  astonished.  What  on  earth  did 
she  want  to  go  to  school  for  ?  She  must  have  beea 
at  least  nineteen ;  tall  and  shapely,  and  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  witli  an  abundance  of  golden  hair — 
her  own,  I  will  go  bail  —  floating  in  a  mutinous 
manner  over  her  neck.  Any  further  allusion  to  her 
personal  charms,  which  were  as  numerous  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  1  forego;  for  the  reason  that  1 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  susceptible,  and  that  way 
madness  lies.  The  bare  idea,  however,  of  this  fair, 
est  of  creatures  being  immured  in  a  dingy  pension- 
not  in  the  Avenue  Marigny  or  at  the  Porte  Maillot, 
—  of  her  being  made  to  wear  a  black  calico  pinafore 
with  a  bib,  —  of  her  Iwing  snbiected  to  the  despotism 
of  cross  old  governesses  continually  beginning  h». 
rangnes  with  “  Mademoiselle,  void  la  troisieme  fois 
que  je  vous  defends  ”  —  of  her  being  made  to  listea 
to  snuffy  professors  while  they  proMHl  about  tbs 
proscription  of  Sylla  and  the  banishment  of  Aris¬ 
tides  :  all  this  so  unhinged  me,  mentally,  that  I  re¬ 
lapsed  into  my  normal  state,  which  is  one  of  blatant 
idiocy,  and  asked  her,  feebly,  how  she  had  liked 
Italy. 

“  1  adore  the  Alps  and  those  dear  old  monks  of 
St.  Bernard,”  she  replied ;  “  but  Italy  itself  I  don’t 
care  about.  ’Ihcre  an*  no  mountains  except  tlie 
nasty  Apennines  and  Abruzzi,  which  are  frill  of 
brigands,  and  fleas,  and  things.  Give  me  Switzer¬ 
land,  or  Savoy,  or  the  Tyrol.  You  can  climb 
them.  Oh !  1  ’m  so  fond  of  climbing.” 

It  was  then  that,  looking  upon  her  with  admira¬ 
tion  not  unmingled  with  fear,  I  beheld  that  she  car- 
rieil  an  alpenstock  in  her  lily  hand.  It  was  a  lily 
band ;  only  it  struck  me  that  It  ^vas  likewise  one 
which,  when  clenched,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  ex¬ 
tensor  umscleB  of  its  forearm,  could  have  hit  out 
very  straight  indeed  from  the  shoulder. 

“  You  may  laugh  at  me  now,”  she  said,  seeing 
that  I  had  marked  her  walking-staff,  —  and  she  had 
betm  laughing  at  me,  then,  about  the  puggree,  — 
“for  carrying  an  alpenstock  about  tlie  Mediter¬ 
ranean;  but  I  can’t  bear  to  part  with  the  dear 
old  thing.  I ’ve  had  it  these  four  years,  and  it  did 
me  good  service  this  spring,  crossing  the  Col  di 
Tond.a.” 

Four  years  I  Had  she  been  climbing  since  the 
age  of  toiirtoen  ?  If  such  were  the  case,  it  was 
]ierhaps  time  for  her  to  go  to  school  and  bo  finished. 

But  our  delightful  colloquy  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  the  quay  side.  I 
am  deli;;htod  to  say  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
threatening  to  kick  one  of  the  lioatmen  tor  knm-king 
off  the  coi-ner  of  her  jiortmanteau  against  the  side 
of  a  ladder ;  and  she  repaid  me  with  a  look  that 
has  played  ever  since*  the  dickens  with  mv  spinal 
marrow.  Be  still,  beating  ke.art  I  8tay,  the  heart 
is  not  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  dorsal  vertebras. 
My  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  Her  uncle 
Hugh  was  waiting  for  her  on  the  Quai  de  la  Joli- 
ette.  He  looked  nmch  more  like  her  cousin  Hugh 
tlian  her  uncle,  being  a  thin,  wiry,  sunburnt  man 
with  a  tawny  mnstache,  and  the  bMk  of  his  neck 
as  red  as  a  lobster.  “  Madras  Light  Carahry,”  I 
murmured  to  myself.  “  Haughty,  supercilious, 
never  read  Gibbon’s  *  Decline  and  Fall  ’ ;  smokes 
cheroots,  drinks  brandy  and  soda,  belongs  to  a  club 
in  St.  James’s  Square,  and  is  the  pet  of  the  flower- 
shows.  Malisons  npon  thee,  Uncle  Hugh.  A  day 
may  come ;  and,  oh  I  if  at  that  moment  Icoold  only 
have  been  a  Pindarcc  warrior  (there  were  Pindaree 
warriors,  n'est-<epa$f),  with  my  good  scimitar  and 
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my  unerring  matchlock,  there  would  have  been 
wailing  among  the  Madiiw  Light  Cavalry,  and  this 
round  earth  would  have  been  all  too  amml  for  thee 
and  me  to  have  dwelt  together,  Uncle  Hugh.  Her 
uncle  —  pdba  I  ” 

We  met  —  ’t  waa  in  a  crowd ;  and  we  parted  in 
a  crowd ;  she  shouldering  her  alpenstock  like  the 
halberdier  in  Victor  Hum’s  poem.  I  caught  one 
last  glimpse  of  her  on  tM  staircase  of  the  Grand 
Hot^  du  Louvre  et  de  la  Paix  in  the  Cannebi^re, 
and  1  noticed  that  she  ascended  the  stairs  two  at  a 
time.  Brave  girl !  Of  such  stuff  were  Boadicea 
and  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Catherine  Gordon,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Saiiui  made.  I  have  always  lieen  a  poor  man ; 
but  willingly  would  1  have  mortgagetl  my  earnings 
for  a  year  to  see  that  fair-hair^  heroine  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  dancing  on  the  tight-rope,  with  her  alpen¬ 
stock  as  a  balancing-pole. 

1  never  saw  her  again ;  but  should  the  Girl  or 
THE  Period  Mist'Ei.i.ANT  ever  tall  into  her  hands, 
she  may  perchance  recall  the  tragilc  and  slender 
youth  with  auburn  locks  curling  like  the  young  ten¬ 
drils  of  the  vine,*  and  his  brow  sicklied  o’er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought,  who  in  the  year  18 — ,  in 
a  boat  at  Marseilles,  asked  her  how  she  liked  Italy. 
Perhaps  she  has  married  Hugh  —  stop,  she  could  n’t 
if  he  tons  her  uncle.  Perhaps  she  is  the  blooming 
mamma  of  many  climbing  boys.  Peiiiape  her  old 
passion  is  still  strong  within  her,  and  she  is  toiling 
up  Chimborazo  or  scaling  Popacatapetl,  or  haplv  — 
as  I  heard  an  American  lady  once  phrase  it  —  fan¬ 
ning  up  the  White  Mountains.” 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  and  since  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plea.sant  “  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers  ” 
mania,  that  one  branch  of  the  Girl  of  the  Period 
family  has  taken,  as  a  special  pursuit,  to  climbing, 
jiHt  as  other  branches  have  taken  to  private  theat¬ 
ricals,  to  croc^uet  (combined  with  the  ensnaring  of 
curates),  to  ritualism,  to  novel-writing,  to  hunting, 
or  to  betting.  The  Climbing  Girl  of  the  Period,  as 
she  is  at  present  apparent,  is  a  marked  and  salient 
type  of  feiuininity  easily  fixed  by  the  artist’s  graph¬ 
ic  pencil.  Her  draijery  is  jweierably  short,  lier 
boots  pretcrabiv  stout.  In  remote  latitudes,  and 
where  the  climbing  work  is  of  tlie  roughest,  she 
does  nut  disdain  to  supplement  her  attire  by  a  pair 
of  thos<‘  garments  which  derive  their  name  troin  a 
sage  of  Manhattan,  yclept  Diedrieh  Knickeriioeker, 
and  which  in  hue  recall  the  salamandrine  vestments 
of  the  French  Zouaves.  The  Qnt'eu  of  Spain,  we 
all  know,  should  have  no  legs ;  but  the  Climbing 
Girl  of  tlie  Period  is  nut  in  the  lea.st  <lispost‘d  to 
disavow  her  possession  of  those  limbs,  and  is  otten 
heard  to  remark  that  “  she  lias  been  on  her  legs 
since  five  o’clock  in  tlie  morning.” 

The  Climbing  Girl  rather  likes  freckles  than 
otiierwise.  To  her  they  are  as  honorable  as  sears 
to  a  veteran.  She  finds  her  cosmetics  among  tlie 
wild-rtowcrs  in  the  mountain  gorges ;  her  “  Dew  of 
Sahara  ”  is  distilled  from  cataracts  and  mountain 
rills ;  and  she  never  heard  of  violet-powder.  Slie 
is  creditably  broad  in  the  chest  and  strong  in  the 
arms,  and,  ujion  occasion,  can  collar  a  knavish  guide 
and  threaten  to  hurl  him  over  a  precipice  if  he  dues 
not  mend  his  ways.  .She  despises  luxury ;  and  a 
breakfast  of  brown  bread  and  goat’s  milk,  a  dinner 
of  roast  chamois  and  boiled  nettletops,  are  to  her 
more  succulent  repasts  than  any  to  be  found  at  the 
weary  and  wiredrawn  continental  tables  d’hote. 
She  does  n’t  object  to  a  table  d’hote,  however,  from 
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a  conversational  pirat  of  view,  since  it  affords  her 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging  experiences  with 
other  Climbing  Girls  of  the  Penod ;  ay,  aad  some¬ 
times  with  the  climbing  young  men  thereof,  whom 
I  should  like  much  bettter  if  they  were  not  so  fre- 

?nently  insufferably  conceited  prigs.  About  the 
llimbmg  Girl,  however,  there  is  no  nonsense,  no 
adectation.  She  climbs  because  she  likes  it,  b»- 
esnse  the  exercise  does  her  good;  becanae  she  feels 
her  life  in  every  limb ;  and,  perchance,  becanae,  U 
she  didn’t  climb,  she  might  be  found  writing  to 
Bell’s  Life  and  offering,  as  “  Pa’s  novice,”  to  fight 
the  HorsWdown  Hammerer  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  poumu  a  side.  One  must  ^‘t  rid  of  one’s  ex¬ 
uberant  animal  spirits  smnehOT.  Katherine,  in 
the  play,  gets  rid  of  hers  by  cuffing  her  sister  and 
banging  her  lute  about  her  music-master’s  head. 
Aurora  Floyd  relieved  her  pent-up  energies  bv 
horsewhipping  her  groom,  some  ladies  **  take  it 
ont  ”  eftneir  children ;  others  write  furioos  articlee 


Spanish  ladies  are  too  lacy  to  climb,  bat  they  are 
passionately  firad  of  the  edUying  spoils  of  the  bull- 
ring.  The  Knssian  ladies  cannot  climb,  —  they 
leave  that  exercise  to  the  bears ;  but  they  will  drive 
a  sledge  along  the  course  of  a  fiozen  river.  Juv^ 
nal  tofls  us  how  the  Roman  ladies  were  accustomed 
to  indulge  their  fondness  for  athletic  exercises. 
The  girls  of  his  period  were  accustomed  to  turn 
gladiators.  They  fenced.  They  draped  themselves 
in  Tyrian  rngs,  and  anointed  their  limbs  with  oil. 
They  covered  one  arm  with  a  buckler.  They  wore 
helmets,  and,  with  a  wooden  sword,  they  banged 
away  at  a  post,  until  it  was  dinted  all  over.  We 
live  in  as  vigorous  but  in  a  more  decorous  era.  It 
is  better  to  climb  than  to  fight. 

Malevolent  persons  —  I  hate  malevolent  persons 
—  may  insinuate  that  the  Climbing  Girl  of  the 
Period  is  only  an  adult  development  of  the  juvenile 
tomboy.  I  see  so  little  of  children  that  I  don’t 
know  whether  there  are  any  tomboys  nowadays^ 
but  1  still  hope  that  all  the  little  girls  of  the  period 
are  not  such  monsters  of  vanity  and  impertinenee  as 
Fanfan  Benoiton,  or  that  intolerable  little  Cissy  in 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  “Lovel  the  Widower,”  or  such 
iierplcxinw  metaphysicians  as  the  small  demoiselles 
in  Miss  Yonge's  novels.  When  I  was  young,  romps 
and  tomboys  abounded,  even  in  the  politest  circles. 


round  their  “  pantalettes.”  They  trod  on  old  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  gouty  toes,  and  sometimes  maliciously  dis¬ 
turbed  tlm  equilibrium  of  their  wigs.  They  shod 
the  cat  with  walnut-shells.  They  made  apple-pie 
beds.  They  ran  races  with  their  brothers,  and  not 
nnfre<[uently  fonght  with  them.  Their  misdeeds 
occasiy^allv  subjected  them  to  that  chastisement 
which  befell  the  nursery  heroine  Gill  for  the  offence 
of  “  laughing  at  Jack’s  disaster.”  They  skipped ; 
they  swung ;  they  clomb  apple-trees,  rifled  birds’ 
nests,  and  rode  the  colt  bare-backed  round  the  pad- 
dock.  ITiey  made  “cheeses”  in  the  parlor  by 
means  of  the  expansnm  of  their  skirts  caused 
ra))id  gyrations.  But  all  this  was  so  very  long  ago, 
and  I  have  known  so  many  staid  matrons,  so  many 
stan'hed  old  maids,  who  in  their  youth  were^ra- 
nuwncd  as  tomboys  1 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  daughter  of  Colum¬ 
bia  often  shines  as  a  Climbing  Giri.  You  meet 
shoals  of  young  Yankee  ladies,  the  prettiest  imagin¬ 
able,  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tjrrol ;  and,  as  a  pic- 
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turesque  supplement  to  their  costume,  they  may 
carry  an  alpenstock;  but  they  >ron’t  climb,  as  a 
rule,  if  they  can  help  it.  The  business  of  a  pretty 
Yankee.  Girl  of  the  Period  is  to  look  pretty,  and 
nothing  else.  She  succeeds  admirably  in  her  voca¬ 
tion,  and  she  sticks  to  it.  She  detests  bodily  exer¬ 
tion  ;  until  very  recently,  even,  she  has  not  cared 
much  for  horse  exercise.  She  likes  Switzerland  be¬ 
cause  it  is  full,  during  the  season,  of  ^ood-looking 
cavaliers,  fully  appreciative  of  the  merits  of  pretty 
girls.  If  she  must  needs  ascend  a  mountain,  she 
prefers  being  carried,  —  in  the  arms  of  an  obe^ent 
and  devoted  swain,  if  convenient,  or  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  ^de,  if  the  supply  of  swains  run  short.  It  is 
not  tWiugh  any  if  ectation  of  fine  ladyism  that  she 
eschews  climbing.  Her  forte  is  in  her  head,  not  in 
her  heels.  She  talks  admirably, —  so  admirably 
and  so  fluently,  indeed,  that  more  than  once  I  have 
seen  an  active,  jovial,  athletic  English  maiden,  un¬ 
approachable  in  her  own  pursuit  of  climbing,  but 
not  quite  conversant  with  the  more  recondite  pas- 
sams  in  Adam  Smith’s  “  Wealth  of  Nations,”  Kant’s 
“  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,”  and  Schopenhauer’s 
“  Essay  on  the  Categorical  Imperative,”  quite 
posed  and  “  shut  up  ”  Iw  the  brilliant  discourse  of 
a  Tourist  Girl  of  the  Period  from  New  York  or 
Massachusetts.  The  poor  English  lass  listened 
awhile  to  the  voluble  dialectics  of  her  transatlantic 
sister,  and  then,  perhaps,  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  marched  off  to  bed,  pleamng  fatigue  after  a 
long  day’s  climbing  as  a  reason  for  retirement.  But 
if  you  happened  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  that 
brave  British  damsel,  she  would  probably  own  to 
you  that  she  had  been  driven  from  the  salm  de  con¬ 
versation  of  the  hotel  by  “  the  intolerable  tongue  of 
that  Yankee  riri.” 

As  for  a  French  lady,  if  you  asked  her  if  she 
climbed,  she  would  probably  regard  you  with  a  look 
of  blank  amazement,  or  inquire,  “  Suis-Je  une  singe, 
que  je  doive  grimpert”  Climbing  she  leaves  to 
monkeys  and  acrobats. 

I  imagine  that  the  Climbing  Girl  of  the  Period 
must  be,  if  not  a  new  species,  a  new  adaptation  of 
femininity.  For  basis  you  must  take  an  active, 
courageous  English  girl.  Let  her  have  plenty  of 
health.  Let  her  have  a  hearty  hatred  of  all  kind 
of  humbug.  Let  her  have  a  wholesome  love  of 
change,  movement,  and  adventure.  She  should  not 
possess  a  ve^  poetical  temperament.  Beading 
Tennyson  or  Browning  among  the  Alps  is  all  very 
well ;  but  reading  and  sentimentalizing  are  a  mere 
loss  of  time  when  the  Mer  de  Glace  or  the  Grands 
Mulets  are  before  you.  Again,  I  don’t  think  that 
the  genuine  Girl  of  the  Period  should  ^  verj*  fond 
of  sketching.  A  girl  may  have  a  hearty  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  yet  prefer  climb¬ 
ing  a  moimtain  to  making  a  drawing  of  it.  As  for 
her  keeping  a  diary-  of  her  travels,  she  ma^^lease 
herself  in  that  respect ;  but  she  is  usually  too  fa¬ 
tigued,  after  a  da^  ’s  alpine  g}'mna8tics,  to  make 
elaborate  entries  in  her  commonplace  book,  even 
if  it  be  eked  out  by  copious  extracts  firom  Murray’s 
Guide-Book.  The  alpenstock  is  the  real  diary  of 
the  Climbing  Girl  of  tne  Period ;  and  as  our  ances¬ 
tors  were  wont  to  keep  their  accounts  by  means  of 
notched  tallies,  so  does  she  preserve  the  record  of 
her  climbing  achievements  by  indentations  on  her 
tmriy  walking-pole. 

What  is  the  “  Final  Cause  ”  of  the  Climbing 
Girl  of  the  Period  ?  Beshrew  the  meticulous  age 
which  insists  on  a  final  cause  for  anything  I  “  The 
final  cause  of  bread,”  said  a  philosopher  to  me  the 


other  day,  “  is  to  be  eaten.”  “  No,  sir,”  I  retorted, 
“  it  is  not.  It  is  to  be  sued  in  the  County  Court  by 
the  baker.”  If  the  Climbing  Girl  of  the  Period 
must  needs  have  a  final  cause,  it  is,  I  take  it,  this : 
“To  get  her  neck  broken  by  tumbling  into  a 
crevasse  the  cjnic  may  cry-:  Not  at  alT;  it  is  to 
marry  the  Climbing  Young  Man  of  the  Period  when 
he  has  got  rid  of  lus  conceit  and  his  priggishneis, 
and  has  settled  down  as  tutor  of  Traphze-cum-Leap- 
ington,  or  as  a  barrister-at-law  and  standing  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  Alpine  Club  and  the  German  Gymnastic 
Society. 


THE  EMPEROR’S  FETE. 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Emperor’s  tSte  I  must  remind  you  that  the  15th  of 
August  is  not  only  a  political  festivity,  but  a  relig¬ 
ious  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  celebration  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  which  day  true 
Catholics  implore,  according  to  an  ancient  custom, 
blessings  upon  herbs,  plants,  and  fridts.  As  re¬ 
gards  me  other  f^te,  that  of  the  Emperor,  Louis 
Napoleon  was  not  the  o^inator  of  it.  More  than 
200  years  ago  Louis  XHI.  fixed  upon  the  15th  of 
August  as  the  day  to  place  himself  and  his  kingdom 
under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin.  A  hundred 
years  later,  Louis  XV.  renewed  the  vow  made  by 
Louis  XIII.  The  First  Emperor,  when  in  the  full 
tide  of  his  glory,  also  fixed  upon  that  date  for  the 
celebration  of  his  fete ;  his  nephew,  of  course,  has 
folloyyed  his  example. 

The  celebration  of  the  fSte  of  the  present  sov¬ 
ereign  opens  by  charity,  prayers,  and  Te  Deums, 
after  which  the  public  rejoicings  commence,  which 
terminate  by  general  illuminations  and  fireworks. 


I  have  just  stat^.  I  said  it  was  ushered  in  by 
charity;  and  so  it  is.  The  Emperor  authorizes 
every-  poor  family  in  France  who  during  the  course 
of  the  year  have  been  obliged  to  pawn  articles  of 
household  use,  such  as  bla^ets,  sheets,  clothing, 
&C.,  to  redeem  these  pledges  gratis.  He  further¬ 
more  issues  orders  to  every  mayor  in  France  to  de¬ 
liver  to  the  poor  in  every  town  and  village  a  “  bon,” 
or  ticket  by  means  of  which  they  can  obtain  from 
any  pork-shop,  baker,  and  wine  merchant  a  certain 
quantity  of  pork,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.  A  pleasant  sight  it  is,  I  assure  you,  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  nappy  faces  of  those  who,  having  thus 
made  their  little  provision  for  the  day,  and  carefully 
stowed  it  in  a  hand-basket,  immediately  repair  to 
the  Barricre  du  Trone  or  to  the  Place  des  Inva- 
lides,  there  to  enjoy  with  their  children  a  little  pic¬ 
nic  which  has  not  cost  them  a  penny,  and  await  the 
performances  which  take  place  in  the  open  air. 
^ousands  of  families  are  thus  afforded  the  means 
of  takii^  a  hearty  share  in  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

The  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  of  which  there  are 
twenty  in  Paris,  viz.,  one  in  every  arrondissement, 
are  also  requested  to  afford  relief  to  the  aged,  in¬ 
firm,  and  indigent,  in  the  form  of  bread,  meat,  and 
wine.  More  than  100,000  poor  in  Paris  take  part 
in  these  liberalities  and  bounties  of  Government. 
“  To  forgive  ”  is  also  an  act  of  charity  much  P^* 
tised  by  Louis  Napoleon  on  this  his  fete-day.  Thus 
it  is  that  he  has  this  time  commemorated  the  First 
Emperor’s  Centenary  by  a  general  amnesty  for 
press  offences,  political  misdemeanors,  &c. 

Charity  having  accomplished  its  work.  Religion 
is  invited  to  perform  hers.  Precisely  at  one.  Grand 
Mass  was  celebrated  at  the  cathedral  church  of 
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Kotre  Dame,  and  a  most  imposing  sight  it  was  to 
witness  the  nave,  choir,  douole  aisles,  and  lateral 
chapels  of  this  ancient  edifice  crowded  with  deputar 
tions  of  all  the  grand  corps  d’etat,  with  the  marshals, 
generals,  and  admirals  of  France,  as  well  as  by 
ministers  and  great  officers  of  the  Crown.  Similar 
services  took  place  at  the  same  hour  in  all  the 
other  churches  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  empire. 

•  Precisely  at  the  same  hour  the  doors  of  every 
theatre  in  Paris  were  thrown  open  gratuitously  to 
the  public,  and  the  Parisian  playgoers,  who  had  for 
hours  been  standing  patiently  in  single  file,  now  in¬ 
vaded  the  opera-houses  and  theatres  of  the  capital. 
On  no  occasion  in  the  year  can  one  so  well  judge 
of  the  innate  appreciation  of  the  Parisians  for  true 
art.  So  well  aware  is  the  municipality  of  Paris  of 
the  keen  appreciation  of  the  working  classes  as  re¬ 
gards  theatrical  pieces,  that  nothing  but  classical  or 
modem  chefs-d'oeuvre  are  offered  on  this  occasion  to 
the  “  blousy  ”  population  of  the  faubourgs.  This 
year,  Meyerbeer’s  “  Les  Huguenots  ”  at  ^e  Grand 
Opera,  at  the  Fran^ais  the  “  Manage  de  Figaro  ” 
of  Beaumarchais,  at  the  Opera  Comique  “  Vert, 
vert,”  at  the  Lyrique  “  Don  Quichotte,”  “  Les 
R6ves  do  Marguerite  ”  at  the  Vaudeville,  “  Riche¬ 
lieu  k  Fontainebleau  ”  at  the  Ambigue,  “  La  Chatte 
Blanche  ”  at  the  Gatt^,  &c.  At  all  of  these  thea¬ 
tres  a  cantata  in  honor  of  the  Centenary  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  artists.  Specially  remarkable  was 
that  sung  at  the  Frani^ais,  the  one  selected  having 
been  composed  by  Persuis  in  honor  of  the  First 
Emperor’s  victories,  and  executed  for  the  first  time 
in  1806.  Fifty  of  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire, 
the  whole  Choral  Society  of  the  children  of  Paris ; 
M.  Rives,  the  barytone  laureate  of  the  year ;  M. 
Senechal  and  Mdlle.  Lloyd,  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais ;  and  Philippe,  of  the  Conservatoire,  sang  this 
ancient  cantata  sLxt^-three  years  after  its  composi¬ 
tion  in  honor  of  him  for  whom  it  was  originally 
written.  I  give  you  the  first  chapter,  which  will 
convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  style  of  the  cantatas  per¬ 
formed  at  the  eleven  theatres,  opened  gratuitously  : 

“  Amante  dea  Franc^ais,  le  rapide  Tictoire 
BeTtent  toujours  plus  belle  escorter  ms  drapeaux  ; 

II  enfante  i  nos  yeax  dea  mlraclea  nouveaux, 

£t,  rival  de  loi-mime,  11  a  valocu  aa  gloire ! 

“  Bh  !  qul  aaivratt  le  vol  dea  guerriera  qu’ll  dlrige  t 
Sana  ceaae  r^veillant  le  bruit  de  sea  exploits, 

Dea  tehos  fatigues  il  ranime  la  voix : 

Par  lui  la  v6riU  surpasae  le  prodige. 

“  Favoii  du  destin  at  le  ciel  I’a  hit  naitre, 

C’eat  pour  voir  I’univera  aaservt  sous  sa  loi, 

£t  le  ^uple  fran^aia,  gnidi  par  uu  tel  maitre. 

Sera  toujours  le  peuple-roi !  ” 

Besides  these  extraordinary  performances  at  the 
opera  and  theatres,  sever^  impromptu  theatres 
were  erected  on  such  open  places  as  the  Baniere 
du  Trone  and  the  Champs  de  Mars,  the  properties 
being  fiiraished  by  Government.  Five  hundred 
privates  are  supplied  by  the  War  Office,  who  volun¬ 
teer  to  act  in  tne  military  pieces  represented,  the 
contractors  having  only  to  supply  the  costumes 
worn  by  their  respective  troupes.  On  an  average 
thirty  clowns  were  engaged  for  each  of  these  booth- 
like  theatres,  and  were  paid  from  12  f.  to  18  f.  for 
their  performances.  Those  who  failed  to  secure 
a  seat  at  the  regular  theatres  had  to  console  them¬ 
selves  by  these  impromptu  performances.  Two  of 
the  four  erected  on  the  Champs  de  Mars  were  de¬ 
voted  to  military  pieces,  whilst  the  two  others  were 
funamhules.  Tbe  same  arrangement  was  made  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  public  at  the  Barrikre 


du  Trdne.  Climbing  poles  were  another  attrac¬ 
tion  to  these  spaces.  Each  measured  fixim  60  feet 
to  70  feet  in  height ;  from  the  top  of  each  were  sus¬ 
pended  such  tempting  prizes  as  silver  watches, 
meerschaum  pipes,  spoons,  forks,  &c.,  which  became 
the  property  of  the  workmen  or  boys  who  reached 
them,  —  those  who  almost  attained  the  desired 
prize  and  suddenly  slipped  down  the  pole,  were 
invariably  greeted  by  the  lazzis  of  the  crowd  be¬ 
neath. 

As  I  drove  to  the  Champs  de  Mars,  early  in  the 
day,  1  noticed  crowds  anxiously  gazing  at  the  row¬ 
ing  and  sailing  matches,  as  well  as  other  aquatic 
sports,  which  took  place  on  the  Seine.  The  morn¬ 
ing,  which  had  looked  threatening,  kept  up,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  shower  at  midday,  the 
sports  were  not  interrupted  by  unwelcome  rain, 
and  the  eveping,  though  cold  and  windy,  was  fine, 
till  the  last  light  died  out  and  darkness  and  silence 
settled  on  the  vast  metropolis,  which  for  sixteen 
hours  had  been  one  prolonged  scene  of  festivity  and 
mirth. 

Paris  was  never  more  tastefully  decked  in  light 
of  every  hue  and  of  every  degree  of  radiance  than 
last  night.  The  city  certainly  has  not  been  chaiy 
of  its  expenditure  for  the  amusement  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  or  its  numerous  visitors.  By  nine  o’clock  the 
illuminations  were  in  their  full  beauty,  and  except 
for  the  niauvais  quart  d’keure  during  which  we  were 
threatened  by  sundry  gusts  of  wind,  the  whole  was 
a  complete  success,  ^e  Palace  was  not  lighted, 
but  much  care  was  bestowed  on  the  decoration  eff 
the  Tuileries  Gardens.  Banners  of  colored  lamps, 
measuring  twenty  feet  in  height,  were  placed  at  in¬ 
tervals  along  the  broad  walk  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  throughout  the  alleys  of  ven¬ 
erable  trees,  which  form  the  central  massif;  giran¬ 
doles  of  graceful  design  shed  a  deep  orange  li^t  on 
the  scene,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  soft  radiance 
emanating  firom  chains  of  pearly  globes,  festooned 
from  posts  placed  at  inter\’als  along  the  walks  of 
the  reservea  garden,  each  post  surmounted  by  a 
bouquet  of  ei^teen  of  these  opaque  balls  of  light. 
These  festooned  chains  were  continued  along  the 
central  walk  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where 
they  formed  a  perfect  labyrinth  traced  in  rows  of 
pearls.  Mysterious  and  sibylline  appeared  the  colos¬ 
sal  statues  typifying  the  French  cities  which  keep 
watch  and  ward  on  the  eight  plateaux  into  which 
that  vast  space  is  divided,  and  weird-like  was  the 
effect  of  immense  banners  placed  around  the  obelisk, 
which,  waving  in  the  night  air,  were  suggestive  of 
spirits  hovering  over  the  dense  crowd  below. 

A  central  festoon  caught  up  by  bouquets  of  pear¬ 
ly  globes  encircled  the  Longsor,  and  continued  in 
double  chains  as  far  as  the  Are  de  I’Etoilei  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  imperial  crown  of  fabulous  dimen¬ 
sions,  measuring  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  itself  a 
blaze  of  golden  light,  relieved  by  ruby,  emerald, 
and  amethyst  flames,  which  variegated  tints  flashed 
a  thousand  lovely  hues  on  the  marble  basso-relievos 
incrusted  in  that  superb  arch.  Beneath  the  crown, 
“Napoleon,”  in  fiery  letters,  each  six  feet  high, 
blazed  in  splendid  i^iance.  The  names  of  me 
Emperor’s  decisive  victories  in  letters  of  light  ap¬ 
peared  between  tricolor  standards  of  colored  lamps, 
the  whole  framed,  as  it  were,  with  garlands  of  laurel 
leaves  of  the  brightest  emerald  green.  Beneath 
this  gorgeous  band  of  color  fell  at  intervals  on  the 
arch  itself,  which  appeared  dark  and  gray  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  gigantic  stars  of  the  Legion  of  Hon¬ 
or.  Unfortunately,  the  wind  which  arose  about 
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entrance  into  the  epoctroecope,  lusy  not  move  off 
them  oven  by  a  hair’s  breadth.  And  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  moon’s  heat  reqmred  an  equally  ex¬ 
act  adaptation  of  the  t^acone^s  motion  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  movement  of  the  celestial  sphere.  For  so 
delicate  is  the  inquiry,  that  the  mere  heat  (generated 
in  turning  the  telescope  upon  the  moon  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  arrangement  would  have  served  to  mask  the 
result. 

At  enormoos  cost,  and  after  many  ditliculties  had 
been  encooatered,  the  Kosse  reflector  has  at  length 
had  its  powers  more  than  doubled,  by  the  adrlition 
of  the  loi^-wanted  power  of  self-motion.  And 
among  tlie  iirstriruits  of  the  labor  thus  bestowed 
upon  it,  is  the  solution  of  the  famous  problem  of  de¬ 
termining  the  moon’s  heat. 

llie  delicate  heat-measurer,  known  as  the  ther¬ 
mopile,  was  used  in  this  work,  as  in  Mr.  Huggins’s 
experiments  for  estimating  the  heat  we  receive  from 
the  stars.  The  moon’s  heat,  concentrated  by  the 
great  mirror,  was  suffered  to  fall  upon  the  face  of 
the  thermopile,  and  the  indications  of  the  needle 
were  carefully  watched.  A  small  but  obvious  de¬ 
flection  in  the  direction  signifying  heat  was  at 
once  observed,  and  when  the  observation  had  been 
repeated  several  times  witli  the  same  result  no 
doubt  could  remain.  We  actually  receive  an  ap¬ 
preciable  proportion  of  our  warmth-supplv  from 
“  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat’rj'  moon.”  The  view 
which  Sir  John  Herschel  had  long  since  formed  on 
the  behavior  of  the  fleecy  clouds  of  a  summer  night 
under  the  moon’s  influence  was  shown  to  be  as  cor¬ 
rect  as  almost  all  the  guesses  have  been  which  the 
two  Herschels  have  ever  made. 

And  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  results 
which  have  followed  from  the  inquiry  confirms  in 
an  equally  striking 'manner  aaotner  guess  which 
iir  John  He 


Sir  John  Herschel  had  made.  By  comparing  the 
heat  received  from  the  moon  with  that  obtained 
firom  several  terrestrial  sources.  Lord  Rosse  has 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  time  of  full 
moon  the  surface  of  our  satellite  is  raised  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  exceeding  by  more  than  280'’  (Fahrenheit) 
that  of  boiling  water.  Sir  John  Hersc^l  long  since 
asserted  that  this  must  be  so.  During  the  long  lunar 
day,  lasting  some  three  hundred  of  our  hours,  the 
sun’s  rays  are  poured  without  intermission  upon  the 
lunar  surface.  No  clouds  temper  the  heat,  no  at¬ 
mosphere  even  serves  to  interpose  any  resistance 
to  the  continual  down-pour  of  the  fierce  solar  rays. 
And  for  about  the  space  of  three  of  our  days  the  sun 
hangs  suspended  close  to  the  zenith  of  the  lunar 
sky,  so  that  if  tliere  were  inhabitants  on  our  untor- 
tunato  satellite,  they  would  be  searched  for  more 
tlmn  seventy  consecutive  hours  by  an  almost  ver- 
tiesd  sun. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  Lord  Basse’s  inquiiy 
which  seems  doubtful.  That  we  receive  heat  tiora 
the  moon  he  has  shown  conclusively,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  this  heat  is  ra¬ 
diated  f  rom  the  moon.  But  there  is  another  mode 
by  which  the  heat  may  be  sent  to  us  from  the  moon, 
and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  incmire  a  little  m(»e 
closely  than  has  yet  been  done  whether  the  larger 
share  of  the  heat  rendered  sensible  by  the  great 
minor  may  not  have  come  in  this  way.  We  refer 
to  the  moon’s  power  of  rejhcting  heat.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  reflection  and  the  radia¬ 
tion  o£  heat  are  very  different  matters.  Let  any 
one  hold  a  bumislied  metal  plate  in  snefa  a  way  thifl 
the  sun’s  light  is  reflected  towards  his  firce,  and  he 
will  feel  that  wifli  the  light  a  considerable  amount 


of  heat  is  reflected.  Let  him  leave  the  same  metal 
in  the  sun  until  it  is  well  wanned,  ^nd  be  will  find 
that  the  metal  is  capable  of  imparting  lieat  to  him 
when  it  is  removed  from  the  .sim’s  rays.  This  ia 
radiation,  and  cannot  happen  unless  the  metal  ha«i 
been  warmed,  whereas  heat  can  be  reflected  froas 
an  ice-cold  plate.  There  has  been  nothin;!  in  the 
experiments  conducted  by  Lord  Bosse  to  show  by 
which  of  these  two  processes  the  moon’s  heat  ia 
principally  sent  to  ue ;  nor  do  we  know  enough  of 
the  constitution  of  the  luoon’s  surface  to  estimate 
for  ourselves  the  relative  proportions  of  the  heat 
she  reflects  and  radiates  toward  us. 

Wc  do  not  mention  this  point  from  any  desire  to 
cavil  at  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiments  which  has  recently  been  carried  out. 
But  the  recent  researches  of  Zbllner  u{K)n  the  light 
frx>m  the  planets,  has  shown  how  largely  the  sur^ 
faces  of  the  celestial  bodies  differ  as  respects  their 
capacity  for  reflectii^  and  sbsarbin^  light,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  infer  that  similar  peculiari¬ 
ties  cimracterize  the  planets’  power  of  absorbing 
and  reflecting  heat.  The  whole  question  of  the 
heat  to  which  the  moon's  surfoce  is  actually  raised 
by  the  sun’s  heat  depends  upon  the  nature  of  that 
surface,  and  the  proportion  between  its  .  power  of 
absorbing  heat  or  reflecting  it  away  into  space. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  AT  ST.  BREACA’S. 

in  EICUT  CHAPTERS. -  CHAPTER  I. 

The  Gray  House  stands  fifty  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  Feiimaur  Clif!',  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  flung 
tliere.  It  is  built  of  granite,  and  consists  of  two 
wings,  three  stories  high,  united  by  a  centre  one 
third  of  their  depth,  and  one  story  lower.  In  it  ia 
the  ]>rincipal  entrance,  and  on  either  side  of  that 
are  four  small-paned  sash  windows.  Facing  the 
bay,  tlie  space  between  the  wings  is  filled  by  a  plain 
strung  stone  colonnade,  raised  two  steps  above  the 
semi-natural  terrace  on  which  the  house  is  situated. 
From  thence,  black  rocks  descend  to  a  noble  sea. 
They  stretch  a  quarter  cd'a  mile  away  to  the  south, 
and  a  mile  to  the  west,  where  they  give  way  to  the 
small  fishing-town  of  St.  Breaca’s  in  Cornwall. 

In  the  year  1795,  a  picturesque  old  native,  by 
name  Dan  Quick,  retiumed  frxwi  forty  years’  wan¬ 
dering,  no  one  knew  where,  and,  with  money  which 
everj'  one  believed  to  have  been  amassed  irregulaiv 
ly,  bnilt  the  Gray  House.  It  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  ten  persons.  He  took  two  to  live 
with  him,  an  ancient  sister,  his  only  surviving  kin, 
and  Sam  Williums,  an  active  orjiliao  lad,  who  hit 
his  fancy.  After  his  own  fashion,  he  settled  him¬ 
self  comfoi'tably :  filled  a  large  kitchen  with  do¬ 
mestic  conveniences,  and  made  a  parlor  quaint'  with 
curiosities,  savage  and  civilized ;  provided  his 
sister  Peggy  with  a  tent  bedstead  with  printed  linen 
hangings ;  and  slung  hammocks  for  the  boy  and 
liimself.  He  was  an  object  of  curiosity,  aad  fear 
even,  to  the  townspeople  ;  and  of  suspicion  to  the 
coastguard;  but  for  twenty  years  be  baffled  the 
former,  and  did  not  infringe  the  laws  which  the 
latter  were  appointed  to  enforce.  The  keeping  the 
hoase  as  neat  and  clean  as  a  man-of-war,  footing 
sea-fowl,  managing  a  couple  of  boats,  and  fishing, 
filled  his  time.  Peggy  di^  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  their  residence  :  he  bnried  her  in  the  garden,  in 
a  oofiiQ  made  by  bimwlf  and  Ban ;  paid  her  trim 
grave  a  visit  before  breakfast  every  morning,  and 
smoked  bis  last  pipe  there  flie  night  b^ire  he  died, 
two  years  after  her.  Ban  nnssed  his  early  foottall. 
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and  found  that  be  had  passed  ometly,  while  sleep-  debut.  His  first  sermon,  adapted  safely  from  an 
ing,  into  the  world,  ^e  curate  of  the  old  Catholic  divine,  was  delivered  faultlessly ;  hig 

pariali  had  called  on  once,  and  been,  as  he  con-  melodious  voice-  and  fine  ear  made  his  rea^ng 
mved,  discouraged.  The  Wesleyans,  more  seal-  perfect ;  and  Ws  splendid  dark  eyes  were  capable 
ous,  or  more  persevering,  had  paid  him  many  visits,  of  every  variety  of  expression.  Nevertheless, 
and  addressed  to  him  many  stirringexhortations,  equally  to  his  annoyance  and  astonishment,  he 
which  had  elicited  only  sarcasms,  ^e  sole  clew  was  appointed  to  the  obscure  curacy  of  Willowlea 
found  by  his  fellow-men  to  the  state  of  his  con-  in  Lincolnshire.  There  was  no  consolation  but  in 
science  was  in  his  will.  He  provided  for  being  laid  believing  that  jealousy  of  his  superior  powers  had 
decently  by  Peggy ;  left  one  hundred  pounds,  his  banished  him  thither,  and  in  perceiving  that  many 
boats,  funuture,  curiosities,  and  clothes  to  Sam  ;  and  rewts  would  follow  him.  The  Misses  Sophton 
bequeathed  hisremainingproperty— the  Gray  House  indeed  excused  themselves,  on  various  pretexts, 
a^  three  thousand  pounds  in  Refunds  —  to  the  king,  fi:t)m  wishing  him  good  by  publicly;  and  avoided 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  the  best  right  to  it.  being  seen  by  each  other  for  some  hours  after  his 
The  Gray  House  was  shut  up,  the  site  of  the  departure.  When  they  met,  they  were  all  silent 
garden  graves  lost,  the  wind  and  sea-fowl  broke  in  nis  regard,  for  each  pitied  her  sisters  for  their 
most  of  the  windows ;  and  as  no  railways  gave  infatuation,  believing  that  she  was  herself  the  ob- 
facilities  to  tourists,  and  Cornwall  was  then  very  ject  of  his  warm  attachment,  and  that  diflidence 
much  off  the  world’s  highway,  Dan  Quick’s  resi-  about  his  prospects  alone  prevented  his  declaring 
dence  remained  for  many  years  as  solitary  as  his  his  passion. 

inner  life  had  been.  ’  He  did  not  stay  longer  at  Willowlea  than  to  get 

St  Breaca’s  had  known  better  days.  Architects  his  title.  There  was  no  society,  and  he  could  not 
point  to  striking  beauties  in  the  church,  built  in  the  exist  without  it  He  must  have  died,  he  said  he 
thirteenth  century ;  but  as  a  piece  of  preferment,  thought  but  for  the  excitement  of  fighting  the 
the  incumbency  cannot  be  called  valuable,  though  Wesleyans,  who  were  numerous  and  respectable  in 
its  income  has  l^n  augmented  by  a  grant  from  his  parish.  He  wrote  pungent  pamphlets  at  them; 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty.  This  ecclesiastical  pro-  reviled  them  in  his  pulpit ;  and  behaved  otherwise 
motion  was  obtained,  about  the  year  1826,  by  the  so  intemperately,  that  by  the  time  he  left  Willow- 
Rev.  Marcus  ^ker.  Three  years  ^viously,  he  lea,  the  place  had  become  “  too  hot  to  hold  him.” 
had  been  appointed  curate  of  St.  Breaca’s,  St.  He  thought  himself  fortunate  in  being  chosen  to  be 
Mary’s  in  the  Mines,  and  St.  Ann’s  on  the  Moor,  curate  of  Somerton,  a  parish  adorned  by  the  resi- 
The  three  parishes  lay  wide  of  one  another,  so  wide  dence  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  families  likely  to 
as  to  involve  a  hebdomadal  walk  of  ten  miles,  in  appreciate  what  he  called  his  “  knowledge  of  the 
order  to  give,  according  to  agreement,  and  for  a  pulses  and  passions  of  high  life.” 
stipend  of  seventy-five  pounds,  one  full  service  in  It  was  curious  that  Mr.  Seeker  had  all  this  time 
two  each  Sunday,  and  -prayers  in  a  third.  Mr.  remained  a  bachelor.  He  might,  over  and  over 
Seeker  decided  t^t  this  had  been  endured  too  agmn,  have  made  his  fortune*  in  the  matrimonial 
long ;  and,  being  talented  always,  and  occasionally  market.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  easiness 
judicious  and  conciliating,  he  worked  upon  the  of  the  step  that  he  was  careless  about  it.  At  last, 
bishop  and  archdeacon  to  effect  a  change.  St.  he  pronounced  himself  actually  in  love  with  one  of 
Breaca’s  beemne  a  perpetual  curacy,  with  one  hun-  the  half-dozen  daughters  of  an  old  naval  officer, 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum  :  St.  Mary’s  They  sat  in  the  pew  under  the  reading-desk,  look- 
and  St.  Ann’s  fell  to  another  laborer.  ing  like  a  bunch  of  wild  roses,  and  the  youngest 

Mr.  Seeker  was  one  among  several  officers  in  and  shyest  caught  his  eye  and  what  heart  he  had ; 
the  army  who,  at  the  close  of  me  Peninsular  War,  she  drank  in  with  wonder  and  admiration  a  ser- 
felt  themselves  called  to  spiritual  leadership.  Not  mon  (a  piracy)  which  he  was  delivering  admi- 
f  b*t.  he  was  “  serious,”  but  that  he  was  versatile,  rably.  He,  one  of  the  most  artificial  of  men,  decided 
First  a  spoiled  boy,  and  then  a  spoiled  man,  he  on  the  spot  that  he  would,  with  as  little  delay  as 
had  bought  a  commission  in  the  line,  aft^r  a  fond  possible,  marry  Nannie  Gray,  a  simple,  modest 
widowed  mother  had  prepmed  him  liberally  for  countrj-girl,  who  thought  it  a  tremendous  thing 
the  meffical  profession.  Four  years’  experience  to  go  out  to  tea  in  ^merton;  who  had  no  for- 
of  the  delights  of  ddpdts  and  garrison  towns  tune,  and  was  twenty  years  younger  than  himself, 
satisfied  him  that  he  was  tired  of  the  army,  and  His  income  at  the  time  was  one  hundred  and 
fit  for  something  better.  He  had  made  himself  twenty  pounds;  his  respectable  patrimony  had 
a  favorite  of  Dr.  Sophton,  the  Bishop  of  Merton,  melted  away,  he  knew  not  how,  for  he  was  utterly 
who  believed  that  his  penetration  detected  a  ignorant  of,  and  indifferent  to  the  value  of  money ; 
theological  bias  in  the  handsome  young  soldier,  and  he  owed  about  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
He  offered  to  ordain  him  without  university  edu-  had  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  paying.  It  was, 
cation,  on  condition  of  his  residing  three  years  un-  however,  alas  I  easy  to  blind  honest  Captain  Gray, 
der  his  eye.  who  had  never  deceived  anybody.  He  and  his 

Mr.  Seeker  was  pleased  with  the  proposition.  It  wife  thought  Nannie  fortunate.  They  had  not  a 
was  complimentary ;  it  commends  itself  to  his  penny  to  give  her ;  and,  by  their  humble  standard 
taste  and  ima^nation.  A  bishop  who  was  a  gen-  one  hundi^  and  twenty  pounds,  and  the  vicarage, 
tleman  combined  in  himself  all  social  penec-  to  live  in,  seemed  ample  provision.  They  had  no 
tions :  blended  refinement,  dimity,  and  learning,  debts ;  they  practised  self-denial  and  were  indns- 
with  delicate  zest  for  the  indispensable  duties  trious ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  a  clergy- 
of  hospitality.  Mr.  Seeker  saw  himself  a  bishop  man,  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  evidently  stood 
in  no  very  remote  future,  accepted  the  offer,  well  in  society  far  above  their  own,  could  stoop  to 
and  developed  gracefully  into  the  clerical  aspi-  deceive  them.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Seeker  to 
rant.  He  passed  through  his  probation  delight-  say  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  deceiving  them ; 
fully,  and  cnarmed  a  brilliant  circle,  assembled  on  he  meant  to  cherish  their  daughter,  to  improve  her 
the  occasion  at  the  palace,  by  the  success  of  his  immensely,  and  to  fit  her  to  shara  with  him  that 
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preferment  for  which  he  felt  himself  as  surely  des- 
tine<l  as  —  in  his  own  estimation  —  he  was  unde¬ 
niably  qualified. 

Nannie  was  not  in  love,  and  probably  she  never 
would  have  been ;  she  was  one  of  the  women  whose 
deepest  affections  are  all  reserved  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  she  thought  Mr.  Seeker  the  most  gifted 
and  perfect  of  men,  and  accepted  his  offer  as  great 
promotion,  and  the  earnest  of  sure  protection  for 
life.  She  only  sighed  to  think  how  unworthy  she 
must  always  be  or  such  a  husband,  and  marvelled 
honestly  what  he  could  see  in  her.  Poor  little 
|hing  I  When  she  had  been  married  a  month,  she 
knew  that  he  was  in  difficulties,  that  he  despised 
and  was  ashamed  of  her  family,  that  her  ignorance 
of  conventional  usages  irritated  him,  and  that  his 
violent  suspicious  temper  made  him  sometimes  ms- 
itively  cruel.  And  she  was  hardly  seventeen  when 
this  “  iron  entered  into  her  soul." 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Seeker  became  so  ob¬ 
noxious  to  his  vicar,  that  he  was  dismissed  from 
Somerton,  and  the  fact  involved  exposure  of  the 
real  state  of  his  affairs.  A  few  old  friends,  and 
some  peiwns  who  admired  and  pitied  his  pretty, 
gentle,  young  wife,  paid  his  debts,  and  obtained 
another  curacy  for  him.  It  was,  however,  less 
valuable,  for  the  vicar  resided ;  and  the  ciu^te, 
with  the  same  stipend  as  at  Somerton,  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  a  dwelling.  He,  however,  scout¬ 
ed  economy.  When  poor  Nannie,  trembling,  re¬ 
monstrated,  he  desired  her,  savagely,  to  be  silent. 
“  What  could  she,  the  daughter  of  a  beggarly 
half-pay  officer,  know  of  the  wants,  —  the  absolute 
necessaries  required  by  a  gentleman  ?  She  would 
be  glad  —  he  saw  throng  it  all  —  to  pull  him 
•down  to  the  true  quarter-deck  level;  but  it  would 
not  do.  He  would  have  wine,  and  clean  linen 
every  day,  —  twice  a  week,  indeed  1  —  and  he 
should  continue  to  order  the  Quarterly  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  to  have  a.weekly  paper.  It  was  all  very 
fine  for  her —  she  had  not  a  soul  above  saucepans 
—  to  hint  at  doing  without  this  and  that  and  the  oth¬ 
er.  He  desired  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  he  would  brook  no  interference." 

But  it  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright ; 
and  as  year  succeeded  year,  and  preferment  dia  not 
come,  and  creditors  clamored,  and  Mr.  Seeker  felt 
privations  in  spite  of  himself,  he  sank  socially,  and 
made  his  wife,  while  her  soul  sickened,  give  eva¬ 
sive  answers  to  tradespeople ;  and  sometimes,  worse 
even,  compelled  her  to  write  pitiful  letters,  asking 
help  from  people  whom  they  knew  but  by  name. 
Perhaps  the  answers  were  harsh,  or  reproachful; 
they  implied  that  a  wife  who  knew  her  duty,  was 
selMenying,  and  a  vood  manager,  would  make  Mr. 
Seeker’s  income  sufficient ;  and  that  she  ought  not 
to  make  appeals  derogatory  to  her  husband’s  posi¬ 
tion.  And  she  had  half-starved  herself,  and  been 
often,  often  cold  from  insufficient  clothing.  She 
said  nothing,  but  prayed  a  great  deal,  re^  com¬ 
forting  passages  in  the  Psalms  and  Gospels,  and 
hid  weeping  eyes  in  her  lovely  little  children’s 
plump  shoulders,  and  wondered  what  was  to  become 
of  them  all.  Mr.  Seeker  was  essentially  touchy 
and  quarrelsome.  No  consideration  of  expediency 
or  gratitude  could  prevent  his  expressing,  as  offen¬ 
sively  as  possible,  his  conviction  that  he  had  beep 
ill  used  or  insulted.  No  one  had  experienced  this 
more  frequently  than  his  diocesan,  who  had  been 
specially  kind  to  him.  Mr.  Seeker’s  conduct  to 
mm  became  at  length  so  insolent,  that  self-respect, 
and  respect  for  his  own  position,  made  itimpera- 


des-  tive  on  the  bishop  to  punish  him.  On  his  throwing 
nde-  up  his  curacy  in  a  fit  of  pique.  Dr.  Verity  refused  to 
license  him  to  another,  or  to  countersign  his  testi- 
cver  monials ;  but  he  stated  that  he  would  not  put  any 
hose  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  giving  temporary  assist- 
chil-  ance  to  clergymen  willing  to  employ  him.  His 
ifted  sentiments  on  the  occasion  were  conveyed  in  the 
p^at  following  note  :  — 

L  for 

she  “  Lord,  —  In  submitting  to  the  sentence  your 
slled  loDlship  has  been  pleased  to  pronounce  on  me,  I 
little  fbo  lofty  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  not 

,  she  man’s  power  to  deprive  me  omy  claim  to  be 

lised  considered  a  gentleman ;  and  I  do  not  disguise  fixnn 
ance  myself  the  fact  that  I  should  have  been  more  accept- 
t  his  ^1*1®  your  lordship  if  destitute  of  pretensions  to 
pQg.  social  standing  and  good  descent.  Tnere  are  men 
v^n  ^  essentially  Tow  that  they  cannot  formve  another 
for  possessing  superior  ^vantages.  1  shall  not 
)  ob-  Avail  myself  of  the  permission  to  exercise  my  sacred 
calling  in  the  way  your  lordship  indicates.  The 
•  tjjg  consequences  to  my  unoffending  wife  and  children, 
I  lay  at  the  door  of  your  lordship’s  conscience ;  and 
I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship’s  most  obedient  ser- 
ined  vant, 

Iggg  “  Marcus  Secker.” 

rate,  Mr.  Secker  read  this  astounding  documeift  to  his  be- 
pro-  wildered  wife,  who  dared  not  express  her  opinion  of 
;out-  it ;  and,  looking  like  one  who  had  relieved  iiis  mind 
;,  re-  of  a  heavy  burden,  or  settled  a  vexed  question, 
lent,  went  blithely  to  post  it.  It  was  by  no  means  the 
;arly  most  intolerable  letter  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
>iute  bishop,  a  learned,  kind-hearted  man,  and  perfectly 
ould  innocent  of  any  assumption  that  could  palliate  an 
him  attack  on  his  origin.  He  read  it  quietly,  and 
ould  handed  it  to  his  secratary,  remarking,  "  Now,  that 
inen  man  is  not  mad  enough  to  be  placed  in  confinement, 

1  he  and  yet  it  would  be,  m  the  fullest  sense,  nneharita- 
klin-  ble  to  treat  him  as  of  soimd  mind ;  in  fact,  he  is 
very  certainly  not.  For  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  malig- 
pans  nity,  —  which  really  I  cannot  charge  myself  wiui 
I  oth-  having  provoked,  —  he  throws  up  afi  his  prospects 
itood  for  life  and  makes  his  family  paupers."  'The  good 
old  gentleman  had  it  intimated  to  Mrs.  Secker  that 
ght ;  if  she  could  work  on  her  husband  to  apologize,  or 
inot  to  let  her  apologize  for  him,  he  would  recommend 
■  felt  him  into  another  diocese,  —  where,  possibly,  he 
and  might  do  better,  —  and  contribute  towards  the  pay- 
eva-  ment  of  debts  and  the  expenses  of  removal.  When 
rorse  Mr.  Secker  had  relieved  himself  of  an  atrocious  let- 
iking  ter,  as  well  as  when  his  ebullitions  of  temper  had 
ame.  wrung  his  wife’s  heart,  and  terrified  his  little  chil- 
bful ;  (Iren  into  shrieks,  he  overflowed  with  amiable  emo- 
was  tions.  He  accepted  Dr.  Verity’s  benevolence,  and 
Mr.  wrote :  — 

t  not  „  jiIy  Lord,  —  You  have  ‘  heaped  coals  of  fire  on 
my  head.’  I  cannot  lie  as  low  in  your  lordship’s 
eyes  as  I  am  in  my  own  ;  but  you  can  exercise  a 
®  vast  benignity,  and  preferring  mercy  to  justice,  for- 
give,  my  lord,  your  lordship’s  most  grateful  anti  de- 

voted  humble  servant,  Marcus  Secker.” 

ren  s  " 

come  So,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1823,  Mr.  Secker 
uchy  arrived  at  St.  Breaca’s,  and  took  the  small  shabby 
iency  house  at  the  corner  of  High  Street  and  Water  Lane, 
)ffen-  at  a  rent  of  twelve  poimds,  rates  and  taxes  not  in- 
beep  eluded,  and  was  in  a  few  weeks  settled  in  it,  with 
.  this  his  wife,  seven  children,  and  a  scrub  of  a  local  ser- 
been  vant-girl  at  a  shilling  a  week ;  and  he  remarked  com¬ 
et  to  placently  and  truly  that,  the  poverty  notwithstand- 
ipect,  ing,  there  was  a  certain  something  about  the  estab- 
pera-  lishment  which  made  it  evident  that  the  dwellers 
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tlMre  irere  s  fcentleman’s  fkmilj.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  this  was  moetlv  dne  to  the  induetr}:  and 
exquisite  domestic  skill  of  the  patient,  loving  wife 
and  mother,  who  sat  up  late  and  rose  early,  and 
did  ^  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

“I’m  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the  world,” 
said  Sir  Geoffrey  Monsey  to  his  wife.  “  No  one 
hates  trouble  more  than  I  do ;  no  pne  interferes  less 
with  others.  I  hate  politics,  I  hate  business,  I  hate 
family  troubles,  and  they  are  all  thrust  upon  me.” 
Sir  (jkoffrey  was  a  handsome  man  of  sixty,  with  a 
fine  unencumbered  property ;  and,  save  annual  lia- 
Inlity  to  hay-fever,  excellent  health ;  but  ho  uttered 
this  lamentation  at  breakfast  in  his  grand  old  coun¬ 
try-house,  on  a  lovely  June  morning. 

“  Never  mind  the  politics,”  returned  Lady  Mon¬ 
sey  ;  “  yon  have  decided  not  to  stand  agtdn  for  North- 
shand.” 

“  Yes ;  thank  Heaven  1  But  I  shudder  at  the 
bare  recollection  of  the  canvassing  and  noise,  and 
dining  and  bills.  I  never  would  have  borne  it,  but 
for  you ;  and  how  I  did  bear  it,  and  why  you  made 
me  submit  to  it,  1  have  never  understood.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  of  so  many  grievances 
this  morning  ¥  ” 

“  My  letters  ” ;  and  he  sighed  so  sadly,  that  the 
wife,  who  had  all  the  energy  and  purpose  that  he 
had  not,  and  who  had  understood  and  loved  him  for 
five-andrtwenty  years,  felt  that  he  had  a  real  vexa¬ 
tion,  and  looked  at  him  kindly  and  qnestioningly. 

“  Yes ;  here  they  are.  By  me  by  —  it  is  not  to 
the  purpose,  but  Honoria  is  to  be  married  next  week, 
and  th^  want  me  at  the  wedding.  1  asked  Thomp¬ 
son  if  I  had  any  clothes  fit  to  go  in,  and  he  said, 

‘  No,  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  you  have  hardly  any  clothes  (it 
for  a  mndeman.’  ” 

“  Ifou  have  spoiled  him - IVhat  did  you  say  ?  ” 

“  Say  1  I  said,  ‘  Then  why  don’t  you  order  me 
some  ?  .  You  don’t  expect  me  to  take  the  trouble 
to  order  my  own  clothes,  do  you  ?  ’  ” 

It  was  told  in  such  simplicity  that  Lady  Monsey 
could  not  help  smiling;  bait  he  (lid  not  perceive  it, 
and  went  on. 

“  I  have  a  letter  from  my  unfortunate  brother 
Arthur.” 

“  Where  is  he  ?  ” 

“  At  Baden,  but  coming  to  England  directly.  He 
says  he  cannot  live  abroad  any  longer,  —  that  he  is 
tind  of  it,  —  that  his  children  want  ^ucation, — that 
he  cannot  afford  to  give  it  them,  —  that  his  income 
must  he  increased,  —  and  that  he  looks  to  me,  as  the 
boy  is  my  heir.  Of  course,  he  cares  nothing  about 
the  chilcfeen ;  he  is  dunned,  and  he  wants  to  make 
sure  of  cigars  and  brandy,  and  a  cook.  He  talks 
of  bringing  liis  family  to  Dover,  and  leaving  them 
there,  while  he  comes  heiv:  to  see  what  I  mean  to 
do  for  him.” 

“  That  mast  be  prevented.” 

“  Certainly,  he  might  have  delirium  tremens  in 
the  house ;  and,  besides,  bis  conduct  to  me  has 
been  invariably  so  atrocious  that  I  will  hold  no 
personal  communication  with  him.” 

“  How  soon  can  the  yacht  be  ready  ?  ” 

“  1  believe  she  is  ready  now.  Dare  wanted  to 
start  next  week :  he  thinks  the  weather  is  settled ; 
bat  as  I  had  had  no  hay-fever,  I  thought  of  wait¬ 
ing.” 

“  Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  go  at  once  ? 


Your  brother  could  not  follow  you.  Tell  him  that 
^'our  letters  will  be  forwarded.” 

“  Yes ;  but  I  must  have  some  plan.” 

“  True ;  I  have  been  expecting  this ;  and  I  think 
you  had  better  promise  to  double  his  income,  and 
send  the  boy  to  Eton ;  provided  that  he,  Arthur, 
will  live  where  you  choose,  —  in  England,  if  he 
will." 

“  I  can  do  that,”  said  Sir  (ileoffK'y ;  “  but  I  am 
certain  he  will  try  to  force  himself  here.  He  has 
lost  all  self-respect,  all  gentlemanlike  feeling.” 

“  He  may  not.  Ilis  wife  has,  at  any  rate,  behaved 
well  since  her  marriage;  and  whatever  her  faults 
have  been,  she  no  doubt  loves  her  children,  and 
she  may  tiy  to  make  him  do  what  is  best  for  them. 
She  must  have  some  sort  of  influence  over  him.” 

Lady  Monsey  sighed.  It  seemed  to  her  so  hard 
that  the  reckless,  worthles.s  younger  brother  had 
children,  and  she  had  none ;  hard  that  those 
children  had  a  bad  father,  when  Sir  Geoffrey  would 
have  been  such  a  good  one ;  hard  tliat  they  had  a 
mother  whose  name  Lad  been  breathed  on,  while 
she  was  unimpeachable. 

Ihe  schooner-yacht  Zephyr  was  ready.  Sir 
Geoffrey  had  said  that  he  knew  cverv  nook  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  would  cruise  orf"  the  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  coast,  which  he  had  never  seen, 
and  Captain  Dare  knew  well.  Off  Land’s  End,  the 
vessel  suffered  material  injury  in  a  squall,  and 
there  was  no  resource  but  to  put  into  St.  Breaca’s 
for  repairs.  Sir  Geoffrey  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  grumble.  He  did  not  dispute  the 
beauty  of  the  little  harbor,  but  he  was  certain  that 
St.  Bivaca’s  smelled  of  fish ;  that  there  could  be  no 
docent  inn ;  that  there  was  nothing  tor  it  but  to 
post  home  as  fast  as  possible,  and  rush,  perhaps,  in-  ' 
to  his  brother  Arthur’s  arms. 

Lady  Monsey  represented  that  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  could  not  possibly  be  worse  than  they  had  often 
put  up  with  on  the  Continent ;  that  if  they  could 
only  get  rooms,  they  had  on  board  wherewith  to 
make  them  habitable ;  that  he  would  infallibly  have 
hay-fever  if  he  left  the  coast ;  that  they  could 
amuse  themselves  very  well  there  for  a  fortnight ;  I 
and  that  it  had  been  often  the  unexpressed  desire  of 
her  heart  to  become  acquainted  with  Cornwall  and 
the  Cornish.  So.  as  usual,  he  groaned,  and  yield¬ 
ed,  and  regretted  the  concession  ultimately  so  little 
that  he  stayed  a  month,  and  commenced  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  Gray  House.  He 
thought  it  capable  of  being  made  a  very  pleasant  ^ 
temporarj-  seaside  residence,  and  that  if  he  were  di»- 
apjiointed  in  it,  he  could  let  his  brother  Arthur  have 

it.  _  j 

St.  Breaca’s  had  never  been  so  stirred.  The 
yacht  was  a  gem,  and  the  clever  shijtwrights  were  | 
enthusiastic  about  her.  Mrs.  Rowe  of  The  George 
had  “  real  jieople  of  quality  in  the  house,  and  so  af-  i 
fable,  to  be  sure.”  All  the  women  admired  Sir 
Geoffrey ;  and  the  men  said  they  felt  they  could  do 
anything  for  Lady  Monsey.  Mr.  Seeker  cannot  be 
classed.  His  imagination  had  been  flattered. 
Next  day  would  be  Sunday.  He  selected  two  of 
his  best  sermons.  They  would  be  at  church  once 
at  least,  proliably  in  the  morning,  and  come  to  the 
vestry  after  service,  and  ask  him  to  dinner:  he 
should  go  of  course.  Poor  Nannie  would  fidget 
about  his  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs,  clumsy  shoes, 
and  so  on.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  one, 
born  and  brought  up  as  she  —  dear  creature  I  — 
had  been,  understand  that  a  perfect  gentleman 
could  affofd  to  be  shabby.  If  her  poor  f^er  had  j 


been  goin^  to  dine  with  a  baronet,  he  would  have 
dressed  hunself  so  as  to  look  quite  new,  and  have 
felt  that  he  had  no  social  standing  but  what  he  owed 
to  his  clothes.  The  little-great  people  of  the  town 
would  see  how  the  Sir  Geoffreys  regarded  Mr. 
Seeker,  the  poor  parson,  though  he  had  not  their 
mine-and-fisu  bought  finery.  How  he  should  enjoy 
being  once  more  in  good  society !  How  had  he 
dragged  on  for  weary  years,  away  from  the  polished 
men,  tlio  fascinating,  perfectly  feminine  women, 
with  whom  he  had  been  bom  to  be  familiar  I  Sir 
Geoffrey  and  Lady  Monsey  would  understand  it  all 
and  feel  for  him.  Perhaps  they  had  ehurch  prefer¬ 
ment  in  their  gift.  Here  nature  welled  up,  and  his 
eyes  grew  moist  and  he  said  aloud,  “  My  blessed, 
blessed,  patient  wife,  you  should  not  then  be  such 
a  slave,  and  my  precious  darlings  should  have  all 
the  advantages  they  ought  to  have ;  and  they  would 
know  how  the  fond,  foolish,  passionate  father  loved 
them.”  And  he  went  into  the  parlor,  and  played 
with  the  baby  —  no  one  could  do  that  better  than 
he  —  and  talked  innocent  nonsense  to  all,  building 
vicarages  in  the  air,  till  Mrs.  Seeker  said,  “  I  have 
often  and  often  wondered  if  I  should  ever  go  up 
that  hill  again  ”  (St.  Breaca’s  is  in  a  deep  valley)  : 
“it  seems  impossible,  we  are  so  completely  out  of 
the  world  ;  but  as  long  as  we  have  the  dear  children, 
it  does  not  signify  where  we  live.” 

Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady  Monsey  did  ask  Mr. 
Seeker  to  dine  on  that  Sunday,  and  often  afteiv 
wards.  All  his  dormant  social  talents  woke  under 
congenial  influences.  Sir  Geoffrey  said,  “It  is 
really  a  pity  that  man  is  buried  here.  He  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  he  reads  well,  preaches  well,  and,  a  few 
crotchets  apart,  talks  well.  He  should  have  had 
St.  Cuthbert’s,  if  I  had  not  given  it  away ;  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  He  must  be  half-starved  here.  The 
loaves  and  fishes  of  the  Establishment  are  very  un¬ 
equally  distributed.” 

HALF  AN  HOUR  WITH  HORACE  WAL¬ 
POLE. 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed  that  “  contem¬ 
poraries  appreciate  the  man  rather  than  the  merit, 
but  posterity  will  reganl  the  merit  rather  tlian  the 
man.”  In  the  time  of  Horace  Walpole  —  it  comes 
more  naturally  to  us  so  to  spe.ak  of  him,  seeing  that 
he  did  not  succeed  to  the  earldom  of  Orlbrd  till 
some  six  years  ere  the  close  of  his  long  life  —  those 
of  his  contemporaries  whom  he  admitted  to  his  inti¬ 
macy  probably  were  unduly  biassed  in  favor  of  his 
talents  by  the  charm  of  his  manner.  In  the  present 
day  a  reader  has  to  take  him  for  what  he  is  worth, 
—  forming  the  estimate  from  a  host  of  Walpole’s 
published  letters,  from  an  in<lifferent  romance,  from 
his  “  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,”  and 
from  his  “  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.” 
Whatever  the  conclusion  arrived  at  as  to  the 
breadth  of  his  literarv'  acquirements,  it  will  not,  we 
think,  be  denied  that  he  is  by  no  means  the  least 
readable  of  a  race  of  lettei^writing  fine  gentlemen, 
whose  correspondence,  written  ostensibly  in  the  ease 
of  private  confidence,  but  all  the  while  intended  one 
day  for  publication,  m^’  be  compared  —  in  the 
words  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  alluding  to  some  or 
Pojje’s  prose  ^vritings  in  that  vein  —  to  the  “  dis¬ 
habille  in  which  a  beauty  would  wish  you  to  believe 
you  have  surprised  her,  after  spending  three  hours 
at  her  toilet.”  ' 

As  a  son  of  that  powerful  and  unscrupulous 
statesman.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  the  first  j 


Earl  of  Orford,  Horace  had  many  socisd  advantages. 
To  the  active  pursuit  of  politics  our  letter-wiuter 
personally  had  a  rooted  aversion  —  preferring 
rather  to  divide  his  time  between  literature  and  art, 
and  private  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  note- 
wortny  men  of  his  day.  As  an  M.  P.  he  was  a  fail¬ 
ure  ;  and  it  was  when  he  joyfully  retired  from  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  to  his  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill,  near 
Twickenham,  to  his  picture  buying,  dilettante  au¬ 
thorship,  letter-writing,  and  bric-a-brac  hunting, 
that  he  was  in  the  sphere  he  loved.  A  refined, 
cynical,  chatty  looker-on,  from  a  cosey  little  distance 
at  the  events  of  his  time,  he  lived  on  to  old  age 
amidst  a  pretty  general  opinion  in  good  society  that, 
had  he  cared  to  emerge  from  his  cultured  semi-se¬ 
clusion,  he  might  have  left  a  far  more  solid  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Letter-writing,  in  his  sense,  is  nowadays  almost 
entirely  a  thing  of  the  past.  With  quick  and  cheap 
postal  communication,  rapid  railway  facility  for 
visits,  and  the  last  increase  of  printed  media  for 
news,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  fiery,  every-day  haste 
of  modem  civilization,  —  gentlemen  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
now  labor  eitlier  at  turning  periods  or  chronicling 
jeux  (Tesprit  in  their  letters  to  their  friends, —  letters 
which  in  Walpole’s  time  were  written  with  the 
knowledge  that  one  epistle  would  pass  through 
many  admiring  hands.  For  the  price  of  a  penny 
you  may  now  learn  the  cream  of  the  world’s  news 
over  your  breakfast-table.  “  Our  own  correspond¬ 
ents  ’’  and  an  army  of  reporters  and  chit-chat  man¬ 
ufacturers  almost  render  anything  more  than  a  mere 
record  of  purely  private  matters  between  friends  su¬ 
perfluous  ;  and  so,  though  more  letters  than  ever 
are  now  written  by  England’s  bustling  children,  the 
tone  of  letter-writing  has  almost  entirely  changed. 

It  is  not  here  proposed  to  do  much  more  than  gos¬ 
sip  about  the  man  Walpole,  some  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  more  particularly  some  letters  of  his  to 
one  of  his  many  correspondents,  —  George  Montagu, 
M.  P.,  who,  among  several  other  offices,  held  that 
of  private  secretarj'  to  Lord  North,  when  that  no¬ 
bleman  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
pen-and-ink  intercourse  between  the  two  friends 
was  pretty  frequent  from  1736  to  1770;  which,  at 
any  rate,  says  much  either  for  Walpole’s  love  of 
scribbling,  or  for  the  constancy  of  ms  friendship. 
As  yon  read  these  light  records  of  the  brave  men 
and  fair  women,  of  the  butterflies  of  fashion,  and 
the  notabilities  of  the  period’s  tittle-tattle,  the  “  dry 
bones,”  as  in  Ezekiel’s  vision,  seem  to  live  again, 
and  the  bones  of  forgotten  reputations  “  come  to¬ 
gether,  every'  bone  to  his  bone.”  You  see  these 
people  as  they  were  in  the  flesh,  jesting,  loving, 
scandal-mongering,  flirting,  flaunting,  lying,  in¬ 
triguing  for  place  and  precedence.  You  see  them, 
too,  not  in  the  garb  in  which  grave  history  chooses 
to  robe  some  of  them,  but  in  their  every-day  clothes, 
so  to  apeak,  —  as  they  were,  or  as  they  appeared  to 
the  sharp,  never  too  charitable  eye  of  the  keen,  if 
somewhat  “  finicking,”  Horace  Walpole,  who  mixed 
with  them  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  then  sat 
down  slily  to  show  np  their  foibles  for  George 
Montagu’s  laughing  eye. 

'There  may  be  nothing  much,  some  may  think,  in 
Walpole’s  little  bits  of  ill-natured  observation. 
Many  of  his  anecdotes  lose  their  possible  former 
force  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  his  sphere  of 
action  and  feeling  fixira  our  own.  Still,  some  of 
our  readers,  knowing,  by  miscellaneous  reading, 
the  men  and  women  he  rattles  on  about,  may  care 
to  have  their  memories  jogged  afresh. 
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tion  of  a  prcdicable,  his  illustration  was  no  doubt 
well  adapted  to  catch  and  fix  the  wandering  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  hearers ;  and  it  will  serve  to  explain 
what  we  mean  when  wo  say  that  the  word  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  intention,  or  ladies’  sense. 

Endless  classifications  might  be  made  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  engagements.  For  example,  there  is 
the  classification  by  what  lawyers  call  “  the  consid¬ 
eration.”  Some  engagements  are  made  for  love’s 
sake,  others  for  the  sake  of  something  less  divine. 
Among  this  latter  class  are  the  engagements  aj> 
ranged  or  invented  for  the  purpose  of  staving  off 
creators,  or  of  getting  another  five  hundred  pounds’ 
worth  of  jewelry  fnnu  a  fashionable  firm.  Some¬ 
times,  but  this  is  high  art,  these  two  species  of 
engagements  are  made  to  dovetail  into  one  another, 

—  as  in  the  case  of  the  founder  of  a  noble  house, 
who  gut  admission  as  a  partner  into  a  great  firm  by 
hintin"  that  he  was  going  to  marry  a  rich  heiress, 
and  simultaneously  secured  the  consent  of  the 
young  lady’s  father  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
the  partnership,  —  thus  using  his  engagement  to 
further  his  s,  culation,  and  his  specmation  to  se¬ 
cure  his  engagement. 

But  the  two  commonest  methods  of  classifying 
engagements  are,  first,  by  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  sanctioned;  and  secondly,  %  their  duration. 
Thus  engagements,  when  classified  according  to 
their  sanction,  are  divided  into  two  principal  sorts, 

—  the  authorized  or  regular,  which  have  received 
the  approval  of  parents,  guardians,  and  other  legiti¬ 
mate  authorities ;  and  the  unauthorized,  or  irregu¬ 
lar,  which  have  no  such  sanction.  So,  again,  these 
irregular  engagements  naturally  subdivide  them¬ 
selves  into  the  forbidden,  which,  having  been  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  discoun¬ 
tenanced  by  them,  are  nevertheless  cherished  in 
the  imaginative  souls  of  poetical  Edwins  and  An¬ 
gelinas  as  things  which  have  a  real  and  substantive 
existence,  though  the  world  ignores  them,  —  and 
the  clandestine,  which  are  not  brought  to  light  at 
all.  An  engagement  of  the  clandestine  type  hardly 
ever  lasts  long  in  that  phase.  As  the  life  of  a  young 
girl  is  much  more  domestic  than  that  of  a  young 
man,  the  burden  of  concealment  presses  much  more 
heavily  upon  her  than  upon  her  lover.  On  this  ac-  I 
count,  and  also  because  of  the  greater  tenderness  of 
a  girl’s  conscience,  the  almost  invariable  end  of  a  i 
clandestine  engagement  is,  that  after  lasting  a  few 
weeks  it  is  announced  by  the  girl  to  a  sister  or 
mother,  and  passes  either  into  the  regular  or  the  for¬ 
bidden  phase.  Most  fortunately  for  the  authority 
of  parents,  there  art;  few  girls  who  would  not  rather 
run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  a  lover  than  keep  such  a 
secret  six  weeks  with  absolute  integrity.  Any  one 
who  has  noticed  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which 
the  news  of  an  engagement  spreans  among  the  host 
of  female  friends,  relations,  and  acquaintances,  will 
feel  how  keen  a  pleasure  must  be  taken  by  them  in 
circulating  such  a  tit-bit  of  gossip,  and,  conversely, 
what  a  severe  deprivation  it  would  be  to  them  not 
to  be  permitted  to  announce  it.  Parents  sometimes, 
from  reasons  of  mortified  pride  or  mental  indecis¬ 
ion,  desire  that  the  news  of  an  engagement,  though 
sanctioned,  should  be  confined  to  as  few  persons  as 
possible.  But  this  is  always  found  to  be  an  unten¬ 
able  position.  The  eagerness  of  each  last  recipient 
of  the  secret  to  communicate  it  to  a  specially  privi¬ 
leged  friend  soon  puts  an  end  to  the. parents’  fond 
hope  of  a  limiteu  liability  to  congratulation,  and 
convinces  them  that  an  engagement,  like  a  libel. 


cannot  be  published  for  private  circulation  only. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  confidential  commu¬ 
nications  which  are  sometimes  called  “  shouting  se¬ 
crets.” 

The  classification  of  engagements  according  to 
their  duration  gives  us  several  interesting  types. 
Some  engagements  are  of  a  short  but  rapturous 
kind ;  others  are  of  a  protracted  and  Platonic  char¬ 
acter.  Some  are  contracted  for  a  fixed  term  of 
Years,  as  the  engagement  of  a  minor  to  marry  when 
he  attains  his  majority,  or  of  a  widow  to  wed  after 
two  years’  inconsolability.  Others  are  terminable 
after  an  indefinite  period,  as  where  a  Fellow  of  a 
College  engages  to  marry  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  liv¬ 
ing,  or  where  a  young  lady  promises  to  make  her 
lover  happy  when  he  can  show  that  he  is  able  “  to 
maintain  her  in  the  style  to  which  she  has  always 
been  accustomed,  and  to  supply  her  with  the  com¬ 
fort  and  refinements  which  we  has  a  right  from  her 
{X)sition  in  society  to  expect.”  Other  engagements 
may  be  considered  as  terminable  at  pleasure,  such 
as  those  projected  between  officers  ot  small  means 
and  the  notorious  flirts  of  a  garrison-town,  which, 
it  is  pretty  well  understood,  are  only  designed  to 
last  until  the  regiment  is  moved  to  fresh  quarters, 
or  till  Providence  provides  the  fair  coquette  with 
a  more  handsome  or  more  substantial  lover.  These, 
with  many  others,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumer¬ 
ate,  are  various  species  of  engagements  differentiated 
according  to  the  nature  of  meir  duration.  But  the 
division  of  engagements  with  which  society  is  most 
familiar,  and  the  one  which  will  occur  to  all  paren¬ 
tal  minds  as  the  most  important,  is  the  simple  divis¬ 
ion  of  them  into  Long  and  Short.  The  genuine 
old-fashioned  Long  Engagement,  of  that  hfe-long 
type  with  which  our  grandmothers  and  great-aunts 
were  familiar,  has  happily  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
Any  woman  belonging  to  the  professional  ranks  of  the 
middle-class,  who  is  more  than  fifty  }'ears  old,  will 
be  able  to  recall  several  instances  of  men,  generally 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  who,  when  young,  contracted 
engagements  which  they  were  unable  to  fulfill  until 
they  had  reached  that  time  of  life  at  which  it  is 
not  very  usual,  or  very  seemly,  either  to  many'  or 
to  be  given  in  marriage.  Such  instances  of  life¬ 
long  engagements  were  bv  no  means  rare  fifty 
j  ears  ago.  'The  College  Fellow  of  twenty-five,  hav¬ 
ing  engaged  himself  to  a  young  girl  of  twenty,  and 
having  no  sure  expectation  of  patronage  outside 
of  his  College,  could  not  then,  as  now,  cut  himself 
adrift  from  his  academical  ties,  and  start  forth  to 
make  his  fortune  independently  by  tuition,  journal¬ 
ism,  or  the  public  service.  Such  extra-academical 
means  of  making  use  of  an  academical  education 
were  then  comparatively  unknown  or  unpromising. 
The  avenues  whereby  a  gentleman  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  could  enter  the  salaried  Sphere  of  existence 
were  then  comparativelv  few,  and  still  almost  con¬ 
fined  to  the  “three  liberal  professions.”  The 
really  well-paid  schoolmasterships  were  then  very 
few ;  there  was  no  Haileybury,  no  Radl^,  no 
Bradfield ;  there  were  no  professorships  at  King’s 
College,  London  ;  and  no  inspectorships  of  schoms. 
The  young  Fellow  who  had  taken  orders  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  look  to  but  a  College  living ;  so  he  waited 
on,  perhaps  for  ten,  perhaps  for  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  years,  until  his  youthful  ardor  had  cooled 
down  into'a  quiet,  bookish  sort  of  attachment,  and 
his  betrothed  had  come  to  look  forward  to  her  mar¬ 
riage  rather  with  pride  than  with  passion,  as  the 
event  which  would  one  day  pve  her  the  privilege  of 
humbly  helping  that  learned  man  in  his  labors,  or 
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at  least  secure  her  the  monopoly  of  nursing  his  de¬ 
clining  years. 

Su<m  long  engagements  as  this  are  now  extreme¬ 
ly  rare ;  one  scarcely  ever  hears  of  a  couple  being 
engaged  twenty  years,  and  the  firiends  ot  a  young 
are  generally  rather  disgusted  if  she  remains 
unmarried  so  many  months.  Anr  engagement 
which  lasts  over  two  years  is  now  called  a  long  en¬ 
gagement  ;  and  one  which  extends  to  five  vears  is 
reckoned  a  melancholy  and  very  middle-class  af- 
fitir.  Long  engagements,  in  fact,  even  in  the  mod¬ 
em  sense  of  the  term,  are  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  middle  ranks  of  the  community.  They  are 
nearly  as  much  a  middle-class  institution  as  early 
dining  or  Dissent.  A  superhuman  assiduity,  a 
dragon-like  watchfulness  and  wonderful  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  mothers  of  May  Fair,  co-operating  with 
the  pride  that  a  poor  young  man  feels,  or  with  the 
love  of  his  luxuries  that  a  m<^erately  rich  young  man 
cherishes,  will  generally  prevent  matters  firom  com¬ 
ing  to  such  a  pass  that  a  girl  in  this  rank  of  life  en¬ 
tangles  herself  with  a  man  who  cannot  offer  her  an 
adeq  uatc  establishment.  But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no 
need  for  such  influences.  The  daughters  of  May 
Fair  are,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
almost  as  keen  as  meir  mothers  in  the  competition 
for  good  partis.  Unless  some  strange  oversight  has 
been  made  in  the  choice  of  their  companions  and 
instructors,  or  unless  opportunities  of  inculcating 
the  Belgravian  code  have  been  scandalously  neglect¬ 
ed,  these  young  ladies,  by  the  time  th^  have  been 
presented,  are  as  determined  not  to  odend  agmnst 
those  precepts  of  the  code  which  relate  to  love  and 
matrimony  as  to  observe  those  which  relate  to  dress 
and  conversation.  And  even  in  the  hundredth 
case,  the  mother  of  May  Fair  is  not  checkmated  or 
dragged  into  suffering  a  long  engagement.  If  the 
girl  is  young,  and  her  chances  of  making  a  good 
match  are  still  favorable,  the  pro]>osal  is  perempto¬ 
rily  forbidden,  and  some  of  the  thousand  available 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  fox  and  goose 
from  meeting  a^n.  But  if  she  is  becoming  passe'e, 
and  the  suitor  is  tolerably  well  connected,  a  virtue 
is  made  of  necessity.  Either  an  allowance  is  made 
to  the  girl,  or  else,  more  ingeniously,  the  wire-pull¬ 
ers  are  set  to  work,  and  it  is  hard  if  some  coiuiuis- 
sionership  or  other  public  office  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  thus  the  deficiencies  of  the  suitor’s  purse  reme¬ 
died  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  And  thus  it 
hi^pens  that  long  engagements  are  almost  unknown 
in  the  upper  ranks,  and  are  more  commonly  tbund  in  a 
somewhat  lower  stratum  of  society. 


HERRICK. 

Thebe  are  few  poets  who  arc  more  loved  when 
known,  and  few  of  equal  power  who  arc  less  widely 
known  than  Robert  Herrick.  Antiquarians  find 
large  gleanings  of  obsolete  customs  and  old-world 
folk  lore  among  his  pages.  The  music  of  his  verse 
has  drawn  out  answering  melodies  from  musical 
composers.  And  the  poets  of  England  have  never 
failed  to  express  their  sense  of  the  charm  that  hangs 
about  his  fanciful  and  graceful  lyrics. 

“Herrick,”  says  Hartley  Coleridge,  “was  the 
laureate  of  flowers  and  perfumes.”  “  Herrick,”  — 
and  this  is  pnuse  firom  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
—  “  the  Ariel  of  poets,  sucking  ‘  where  the  bee 
sucks  ’  from  the  heart  of  Nature,  and  reproducing  the 
fragrance  idealized.”  What  can  describe  more 
happily  than  these  words,  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
“  Hesperides  ”  ?  Herrick  himself  gives  its  argument : 


“  I  iIdk  of  Brook*,  of  Btouoma,  Bird*,  ud  Bower*, 
or  April,  M»7,  oT  Jane,  and  Jalr-riowers  ; 

1  *ioc  ot  Mar-pole*,  Hock  cart*,  Wal**all*,  Wake*, 
or  Bride-prooau,  Bride*,  and  oT  their  Bridall-Cake*, 

I  write  or  Youth,  or  Love,  and  have  Areesae 
By  theae,  to  alog  or  drauly-WanCnneaae. 

I  ring  ot  Dewea,  oT  Kalnes,  and  piece  by  piece, 
or  Balme.  or  Oyie,  oT  Spice,  and  Amher-Qreae  : 

I  siOKorTimea-transhirting  ;  and  I  write 
How  Roae*  Brat  came  Red,  and  Lillie*  White  : 

I  write  or  Orove*,  oTTwiligbU,  and  I  ring 
The  Court  nt  Mab,  aud  or  the  fairie-King. 

I  write  oT  Hell  -,  I  aing  (and  ever  ahall) 
or  Heaven,  and  hope  to  have  it  arter  all.” 

But  Ariel  has  sucked  not  only  of  the  honey-dew 
of  Paradise,  but  from  any  nearest  flower,  however 
poisonou.s,  and  hence  the  reason  that  he  has  now 
only  a  partial  fame.  Herrick’s  collected  poems 
are  not  a  book  for  the  drawing-room  table ;  and  a 
suggestion,  made  by  Miss  Mitford  years  a^,  for  a 
popular  selection  has  yet  to  be  carried  out. 

Nevertheless,  we  thank  that  Mr.  Hazlitt,  in  this 
new  edition,*  speaks  more  prudishly  than  there  is 
any  need  to  speak,  and  does  his  author  less  than 
justice.  “  After  all  deductions  which  it  is  possible 
to  make,  what  a  noble  salvage  remains !  ”  “A  noble 
salvage,”  indeed  I  Why,  the  “  salvaM  ”  is  lour 
fifths  or  more  of  the  “  Hesperides,”  and  the  whole 
of  the  “  Noble  Numbers.”  Again,  he  says  Herrick 
“wrote  almost  as  much  as  Carew,  Lovelace,  and 
Suckling  united;  and  how  much  is  there  in  his 
weed-choked  garden  which  is  comparable  with  their 
best  compositions !  ”  No  Englishman  is  likely  to 
forget  Lovelace’s  “  Althea  ”  and  “  Luca.sta,”  or 
Carew’s  “  Disdain  Returned,”  or  Suckling’s  “  Ballad 
upon  a  Wedding  ” ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  how 
much  liave  these  poets  ever  written  to  compare 
with  some  fifty  of  the  best  of  Herrick’s  son^  ?  Mr. 
Hazlitt  is  a  better  editor  than  advocate.  But  for¬ 
tunately  Herrick  can  defend  himself,  and  hold  his 
own  again.st  them  all. 

Rowrt  Herrick  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1591.  His  father,  who  died  a  year  afterwards,  was 
a  "oldsmith,  but  was  sprung  from  a  good  old 
Leicestershire  stock.  Herrick  was,  as  a  boy,  bound 
’prentice  to  the  goldsmith’s  trade,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  Cambridge,  was  ordained,  and,  thanks 
to  the  patronage  of  Lord  Exeter,  received  the 
living  of  Dean  Prior  in  Devonshire.  He  was  about 
as  fit  for  the  life  of  a  country  clergy  man  as  Law¬ 
rence  Sterne  was  a  hundred  years  later.  He  hated 
the  life,  and  he  hated  Devonshire :  — 

More  dUconteoto  I  never  had 
Since  I  was  bom  than  here  ; 

Where  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  sad, 

In  this  dull  Devonshire.*’ 

And  then  he  had  another  hatred ;  he  hated  the 
Puritans,  —  and  they,  having  as  little  love  for  him, 
ejected  him  from  his  living  in  1648.  There  is  one 
singular  fact,  of  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  does  not  seem 
aware,  that  at  this  very  time  the  leading  spirit 
among  the  Puritans  of  Lancashire  was  Richard 
Herrick  (or  Hcyricke),  a  cousin  of  the  poet’s,  and 
Warden  of  Manchester.  “  Crndelitas  pro  Christo 

Eietas  est  ”  was  one  of  his  amiable  sayings ;  and 
is  cousin’s  ejectment,  if  he  ever  heard  of  it,  would 
then  have  seemed  to  him  (he  afterwartls  himself 
turned  Royalist^  a  measure  only  too  lenient  for  his 
sins.  Meanwhile,  the  poet  was  leading  a  happier 
life  in  London  than  he  ever  did  in  Devonshire. 
He  speaks  of  his  return  to  London  as  to  a  home 
from  “long  and  irksome  banishment.”  He  was 
poor,  indeed,  but  he  could  earn  bread  by  publish- 

*  Hetpeiideti,  the  Poems  and  other  Remains  of  Robert  Herrick, 
edited  bjr  W.  Carew  UasUtU  Londoo,  1869. 
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ing  his  poems,  and  he  had  society  and  a  sense  of 
freedom,  and  “  those  lyrick  feasts  ”  made  with  Ben 
Jonson  ‘‘at  the  Sun,  the  Dog,  the  triple  Tunne.” 
Twelve  years  ailerwards,  however,  and  the  times 
chang^  and  the  old  vicarage  is  again  at  his  dispo¬ 
sal ;  so  he  goes  back  there,  and  there  be  dies  in  a 
ripe  old  age.  Beyond  these  bare  facts  we  know 
little  of  Herrick’s  outer  life.  It  has  even  been  mat¬ 
ter  of  question  whether  he  was  ever  married,  and 
the  date  of  his  death  is  not  preci.-eiy  known. 

Of  the  man  himself,  —  his  tastes  and  fancies,  his 
hopes  and  passions,  —  his  poems  are  the  best  and 
fullest  expression.  There  is  a  gayety  about  them 
which  scarcely  ever  fails.  Notliing  that  is  pleas¬ 
urable  comes  amiss  to  him.  He  is  fond  of  tlie 
classics,  and  translates  or  adapts  his  favorite  pas¬ 
sages  ti'om  Anacreon,  Horace,  or  CatulliLS.  He 
delights  in  the  rural  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
country  folk  among  whom  he  lives.  All  dowers 
are  dear  to  hiui,  and  he  draws  gallantries  from 
rosebuds,  and  the  tenderest  of  morals  from  the  fad¬ 
ing  daffodil.  He  is  more  familiar  with  the  world 
of  fairies  than  any  one  since  Shakespeare.  He  can 
string  together  complimentary  conceits  like  the  best 
courtier  of  the  time  ;  and,  though  it  is  too  true  that 
an  unchastened  fancy  draws  hi’.ii  down  at  times 
into  miry  paths,  and  h'aves  stains  upon  hi.s  min¬ 
strel’s  robes,  yet  otlen  he  soars  upwards  into  the 
purest  heights  of  faith  and  piety,  and  ranks  among 
the  sacred  poets  of  his  country.  Pleasure  niiglit 
lead  him  astray,  but  he  could  always  find  pleasure 
in  what  was  good. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  his  party  may  share 
some  little  of  the  blame.  His  own  best  nature  was 
the  source  of  his  noblest  religious  ]>oem.s.  Nor  can 
we  forgtit  his  own  toueliing  “Prayer  for  Al>solu- 
tion  ” :  — 

“  For  those,  my  unbaptizeil  rhymes, 

Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times  ; 

For  every  seiiteuce,  danse,  and  word. 

That’s  not  inUid  with  thee,  my  Lord  ; 

Forgive  me,  Ond,  and  b:ot  each  line 
Out  of  my  book,  that  is  rnS  Thine. 

But  if  ’niiingst  all.  Thou  Hod  ’st  here  one 
Worthy  Thy  benediction  *, 

That  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 
The  glory  of  my  work  and  Thee.” 

Herrick’s  poems  are  sis  various  in  metre  as  in 
subject.  Sometimes  he  confines  himself  to  a  single 
heroic  couplet,  mure  or  less  epigrammatic  and  ex¬ 
pressive.  Sometimes  he  uses  mixed  metres  com¬ 
mon  to  many  of  his  conteinporarie.«.  Sometimes  the 
music  seems  to  flow  from  the  words  and  to  belong 
to  them  alone.  How  perfect,  for  instance,  is  this, 
—  and  we  shall  choose  rather  from  among  the 
graver  )x>ems :  — 

“  Fair  daffolila,  we  weep  to  aee 
You  baete  away  S'j  eoou  ; 

As  yet  ihe  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon  ; 

Stay,  stay 

Until  the  hastening  day 
lias  run 

But  to  the  even-song  ; 

And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  yuu  along,”  — 

or,  —  and  we  quote  from  another  poem  of  most  ten¬ 
der  beantv,  —  “  To  Primroses  filletl  with  momins 
dew  ” : — 

“Speak,  whimpering  younglings,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep  ; 

Is  it  for  want  of  sleep 
Or  chUdisb  lullaby  f 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet ! 

Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this  f 


Ma,  DO ;  —  thia  ssnow  shown 

By  your  tears  shed 
Would  have  this  lecture  read,  — 

That  things  of  greatest  so  of  asaanest  worth. 

Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tean  briaight  Ibrtb.” 

How  exquisite  is  the  fancy,  —  that  the  primroees 
may  be  wee^Mng,  because  they 

“  nave  not  seen  as  yet 
Tbs  TMet !  ” 

But  indeed  these  delicate  fancies  spring  up  con¬ 
stantly  through  Herrick’s  verses.  His  “  Cherry 
Rijie  ”  we  all  know,  with  its  compliments  to  Julia ; 
and,  again,  “  The  Captive  Bee,”  and  “  'The  Funeral 
Rites  of  the  Rose.”  Here,  again,  “  To  the  Water 
Nymphs  drinking  at  the  Fountain  ” :  — 

R'fHch  wUh  year  whiter  hands  to  me 

Stiine  cryiftal  of  tlie  sprin^r, 

And  1  about  the  cap  shall  see 

Vresh  lilies  floarishing. 

**  Or  else,  sweet  Nymphs,  do  yoa  bat  this  ; 

To  the  iclaase  your  lips  efKSline  } 

And  I  iihali  see  by  that  one  kisae 

Tlie  water  tum^  to  wine.’’ 

Some  lines  “  On  Himselfe  ”  have  a  singularly 
happy  touch : — 

**  Weepe  for  the  deatl,  for  they  hare  lost  this  light ; 

And  weepe  for  me,  )oe(  in  an  eodlesse 
Or  mourne,  or  make  a  marble  vrrte  for  me 
Who  writ  for  many.  Benedicite.  ** 

In  the  “  Noble  Numbers,”  or  “  Pious  Pieces,”  as 
Herrick  calls  them,  we  miss,  indeed,  some  «f  the 
^ce  of  the  “  Hesperides,”  but  we  are  without  the 
fanlts  which  too  often  have  disfigured  that  group 
of  poems.  If  we  have  fewer  golden  apples,  we  are 
at  least  nntempted  by  any  fomdden  fruit.  There 
arc  many  short  sententious  verses,  but  among  them 
arc  poems  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  most  earnest 
religious  feeling.  Of  all  (Jeorge  Herbert’s  poems, 
which  can  compare  with  Herrin’s  “  Letanie  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  ”  ?  It  is  less  fantastic,  and,  therefore, 
more  pathetic  than  even  Herbert’s  best :  — 

“  In  the  boure  of  my  diatreue. 

When  temptations  me  oppregse, 

And  when  I  my  tins  conibsse. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  !  ” 

Again,  what  a  touching  simplicity  there  is  in  his 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  house  : — 

“  Where  thou  my  chamber  for  to  ward 
Ilast  aet  a  guard 

Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 
Me,  while  I  aleep.” 

Again,  what  nobility  of  thought  is  thrown  in  his 
“To  keep  a  true  Lent,”  —  which  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  outward  fast,  —  but 

“  No : ’t  ia  a  faat  to  dole 
Thy  sheaf  of  wheat 
And  meat 

Unto  the  hungry  soule. 

*■  It  is  to  fast  from  strife. 

From  old  debate. 

And  hate  ; 

And  circumcise  thy  life. 

“  To  ahow  a  heart  grief-rent ; 

To  sterve  thy  ain 
Not  bin ; 

And  that’s  to  keep  thy  Lent” 

Here,  too,  are  some  fine  lines  in  conclusion  ofhis 
little  poem  “  To  finde  God  ” :  — 

“  Tell  me  the  motes,  dost,  sands  and  tpeares 
Of  corn,  when  Summer  shakes  his  eares  ; 

Show  me  that  world  of  Starrea,  and  whence 
They  nolselesse  spill  their  influence  : 

This  if  thou  canst ;  then  show  me  Him 
That  rides  the  glorious  Cherubim.” 

The  two  collections  of  the  “  Hesperides  ”  and  the 
“  Noble  Numbers  ”  are  here  supplemented  by  an 
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Appendix  containing  some  pieces  of  but  little  inter¬ 
est,  but  others  which  we  are  glad  to  reclaim  for 
Herrick.  Some  of  these  poems  are  undeniably 
Herrick’s,  but  have  not  been  included  in  any  previ¬ 
ous  edition  of  his  works ;  some  are  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  poems  already  printed ;  and  some  are  poems 
attributed  to  him  on  various  grounds.  Of  these 
last,  the  best  is  “  The  Fairj'  Queen,”  or  “  The 
Fairies  Fegaries,”  as  it  has  been  variously  called. 
It  appears  among  the  Percy  Beliques  and  in  other 
collections,  and  the  author  has  never  as  yet  been 
named.  Certainly  it  is  in  Herrick’s  manner,  and 
though  there  is  no  external  evidence  to  support 
this  theory  of  its  authorship,  it  may  perhaps  not  un¬ 
fairly  be  attributed  to  him  ^1  any  one  else  appears 
to  claim  it. 

'This  edition,  then,  we  may  safely  say  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  yet  appteared  of  Herrick’s  poems. 
But  the  full  collection  once  made,  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  is  the  next  thing  to  be  desired.  Who  will  in¬ 
troduce  Robert  Herrick  into  a  wider  circle  and  en¬ 
able  him  to  share  the  popularity  which  is  freely 
given  to  many  a  feebler  poet,  and  less  true  a  man  ? 

CBABB  ROBINSON’S  DIARY. 

If  the  late  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  had  contemplat¬ 
ed  these  three  goodly  volumes,  his  breast  would 
have  heaved  with  gentle  emotion,  and  he  would 
have  felt  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  He  always 
used  to  say  of  himself  that  in  his  long  career  he 
had  done  nothing.  The  point  of  the  remark  was 
that  it  contained  an  immense  deal  of  truth.  His 
long,  leisurely  life  of  ninety  years  has  left  little  rec¬ 
ords  beyond  these  jottings  of  diarj-  and  reminis¬ 
cence.  There  are  many  persons  now  living  who 
could  write  even  a  much  better  diary,  only  they  are 
hardly  likely  to  do  so.  Very  few  men  care  to  pre¬ 
serve  diaries  for  publication.  Mr.  Robinson  nad 
not  a  productive  mind,  but  he  had  one  of  rare  re¬ 
ceptivity,  with  a  precious  vein  of  genuine  Boswell- 
ism  in  it,  and  he  was  a  master  in  the  art,  now  nearly 
lost,  of  conversation.  He  was  a  man  of  limited 
means,  and  he  moved  within  a  limited  range  of  so¬ 
ciety,  but  within  these  limits  he  achieved  a  high 
social  position. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  good 
sense.  He  went  to  the  bar  late  in  life  because  he 
had  not  enough  money,  and  quitted  it  comparative¬ 
ly  early,  when  he  thought  he  had  as  much  as  he 
wanted.  Still,  he  modestly  admits,  that  though  a 
barrister  he  was  no  lawyer.  Though  he  made  an 
opening  on  the  Times  and  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view  he  did  nothing  in  literature.  Accident  and 
good  fortune  and  his  own  merit  drew  him  while  in  I 
active  life  into  contact,  and,  in  some  cases,  into  I 
close  intimacy  with  many  distinguished  persons. 
Later  in  life  lie  joined  the  Athenseum  Club,  assign¬ 
ing  at  the  time  no  importance  to  the  step,  and  he 
found  that  it  immensely  increased  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  A  bachelor  of  simple  tastes  and  of  a 
generous  disposition,  he  was  able  to  do  many  kind 
things,  and  when  money  came  to  him  at  last  largely 
by  inheritance  he  was  able  to  do  munificent  things. 
He  was  always  a  Liberal  of  the  Liberals  both  in 
politics  and  theology,  and  with  the  bonhomie  of 
nis  party  he  clung  close  to  his  friends,  and  his 
friends  clung  closely  to  him.  Every  one  knew 
something  more  or  less  about  Crabb  Robinson,  and 
his  “  Diary  ”  has  been  received  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  In  his  ninety  years  he  seems  hanlly  ever 
to  have  made  an  omission  of  any  remarkable  inci¬ 


dent,  personage,  or  good  saying  that  came  to  hu 
knowledge.  If  such  a  rule  were  generally  followed 
biography  would  be  wealthy  indeed;  we  almost 
shudder  to  think  how  wealthy.  Dr.  Sadlgr  has 
gone  very  carefully  and  judiciously  over  the  vast 
mass  of  papers  that  came  into  his  hands,  and  forms 
a  perfect  repertorj'  and  magazine  of  good  things. 
Mr.  Robinson  is  a  most  amusing  old  Herodotus, 
and  has,  like  that  father  of  history,  an  infinite  col¬ 
lection  of  stories.  We  shall  not  give  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  life  beyond  indicating  its  leading  land¬ 
marks,  and  shall  make  a  Jlorileyium  from  its  records. 

He  came  of  an  humble  stock,  but  claimed  some 
afiinity  with  the  poet  Crabbe.  He  entered  an  at¬ 
torney’s  office  and  liecame  clerk  to  Cowper’s  friend, 
Hill.  Coming  into  a  little  property  of  a  hundred 
a  year,  he  determined  to  improve  lus  mind  and  to 
travel.  He  spent  some  years  in  Germany,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  German  language 
at  a  time  when  this  was  an  intellectual  distinction. 
Here  he  made  also,  though  after  a  somewhat  dL«- 
tant  and  stately  fashion,  his  acquaintance  with 
Goethe.  His  firet  English  literary  acquaintance  of 
note  was  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  wrote  those  lines 
which  Wordsworth  wished  were  his,  and  which 
some  people  have  repeated  eveiy  night  of  their 
lives :  — 

“  Life,  we  We  beei.  long  together, 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 

T  la  hard  to  part  when  friendi  are  dear  ; 

Perhaps  H  will  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 

Choose  thine  own  time  ; 

Say  not  good  night,  but  in  some  brighter  cUme 
Bid  me  good  morning.” 

He  got  a  brief  engagement  as  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  Times  at  Altona,  and  afterwards 
in  Portugal,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  their  for¬ 
eign  editor.  He  became  acquainted  with  Charles 
Lamb,  who  brought  him  into  connection  with  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Hazlitt,  Wordsworth,  and  all  that  set.  In 
fact,  he  comes  in  contact  with  an  immense  niunber 
of  eminent  people,  and  has  always  something  note¬ 
worthy  to  say  about  them ;  but  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  —  of  course  there  are  many  excep¬ 
tions,  —  he  merely  comes  in  contact  with  them  and 
there  is  no  lasting  intimacy.  With  the  Lake  poets 
there  was  a  sincere  and  prolonged  friendship, 
though  neither  in  poetry  nor  in  religion  had  he 
much  real  community  of  feeling  with  wem.  Most 
years,  also,  he  went  abroad,  but  his  descriptions  of 
travel,  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  beaten 
track,  are  not  so  good  as  his  personal  sketches  of 
the  foreigners  whom  he  met.  We  have  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  O’Connell  in  his  Irish  home  highly  favorable 
to  the  Liberator,  of  whom  Robinson  was  an  undis¬ 
guised  admirer.  In  Italy  he  became  acquainted 
with  “  Walter  Savage  Landor,  —  half  an  eagle,  half 
a  gander,”  and  his  portraiture  may  be  compared 
with  Mr.  Forster’s  elaborate  work,  being  not  quite 
so  favorable.  After  his  retirement  from  the  bar  he 
devoted  himself  with  increased  earnestness  to  soci¬ 
ety.  He  was  fond  of  companionship,  and  he  was 
himself  most  companionable,  but  he  had  little  seri¬ 
ous  aim  in  life,  and  on  the  most  important  subjects 
his  mind  was  always  halting  in  a  fog.  His  own 
views,  concerning  which  he  manifested  some  am- 


els.  He  was,  however,  fond  of  Anglican  clergj'  oi 
“  Liberal  ”  views,  what  he  calls  “  clerical  free¬ 
thinkers  ” ;  and  their  “  liberalism  ”  in  conversation 
appears  to  have  considerably  transcended  what 
they  manifested  in  print. 
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He  knew  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  very  well,  and 
his  great  friend.  Lady  Byron,  the  widow  of  the 
poet.  Fully  allowing  the  many  noble  and  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  that  Lady  Byron  possessed,  from  all 
we  hear  respecting  this  lady  we  shall  think  she 
possessed  an  eccentricity,  self-will,  and  unwoman¬ 
liness  (not  using  the  word  in  any  extreme  or  unfa¬ 
vorable  sense)  which  rendered  her  as  bad  a  wife 
for  the  poet  as  the  poet  was  a  bad  husband  to  her. 
We  have  here  one  very  remarkable  letter  which 
Lady  Byron  writes  respecting  her  husband,  in 
which  she  seems  to  break  that  remarkable  silence 
which  she  otherwise  uniformly  preserv  ed.  The  j 
following  extract  contains  more  original  matter  j 
than  all  the  Countess  Guiccioli’s  two  elaborate  vol¬ 
umes.  “  Not  merely  from  casual  expressions  but 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  Lord  Byron’s  feelings,  I 
could  not  but  conclude  he  was  a  believer  in  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Bible,  and  had  the  gloomiest  Cal- 
vmistic  tenets.  To  that  unhappy  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator  I  have  always 
ascribed  the  miseiy*  of  his  life.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  doubt  that,  could  he  have  been  at  once 
assured  of  pardon,  his  living  faith  in  a  moral  duty 
and  love  of  virtue  (‘  I  love  the  virtues  which  I  can¬ 
not  claim’)  would  have  conquered  every  tempta¬ 
tion.  Judge,  then,  how  I  must  hate  the  creed 
which  made  him  see  God  as  an  avenger,  and  not  as 
a  father.  My  own  impressions  were  just  the  re¬ 
verse,  but  could  have  little  weight ;  and  it  was  in 
vain  to  seek  to  turn  his  thoughts  for  lonv  from  that 
idee  fixe  with  which  he  connected  his  physical  pe¬ 
culiarity  as  a  stamp.  Instead  of  being  made  hap¬ 
pier  by  any  apparent  good,  he  felt  convinced  that 
every  blessing  would  be  ‘  turned  into  a  curse  ’  to 
him.  Who,  possessed  by  such  ideas,  could  lead  a 
life  of  love  and  service  to  God  or  man  ?  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  referring  to  his  frequent  expressions 
of  the  sentiment  that  1  was  only  sent  to  snow  him 
the  happiness  he  was  forbidden  to  enjoy.  You  will 
now  better  understand  why  ‘  The  Deformed  Trans¬ 
formed  ’  is  too  painful  to  me  for  discussion.” 

Mr.  Robinson  has  also  a  very  interesting  anec¬ 
dote  of  Wordsworth  coming  to  him  one  day  at 
Charles  Lamb’s,  a  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view  in  his  hand,  and  being  exceedingly  angry 
at  the  unfair  attack  on  a  young  lord’s  poem,  and 
prophesying  that  the  young  poet  would  do  some¬ 
thing.  “  !  if  Byron  had  known  that,”  said  Lady 

Byron,  “  he  would  never  have  attacked  Words¬ 
worth.” 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  reading  of  the 
last  days  of  this  life,  prolonged  to  the  ninety-second 
year.  The  “  Diary  ”  goes  down  to  the  year  1867, 
discussing  an  immense  variety  of  matters,  which 
are  only  as  of  yesterday  in  point  of  date,  but  which 
are  here  presented  to  us  in  an  historical  point  of 
view  and  from  a  dead  man’s  record,  as  if  a  whole 
chasm  of  time  were  interposed,  —  talk  about  our 
judges,  such  as  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Byles,  Channell ; 
talk  of  Miss  Coutts’s  breakfast  parties  and  the  men 
whom  he  met  at  the  Athenaeum,  such  as  Dean 
Stanley,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Grote,  and  oth¬ 
ers  ;  about  poor  Robson  at  the  Olympic ;  very  much 
talk  about  London  University,  to  which  he  left  a 
good  deal  of  money.  On  every  side  his  fnends 
were  dropping  away  from  him  through  death ;  and 
though  he  m^e  new  ones,  they  were  hardly  equal 
in  intellectual  calibre  to  those  of  his  youth.  He 
could  not  go  about  in  the  streets  without  an  attend¬ 
ant  for  fear  of  an  accident  or  of  garroters.  Some  of 
his  last  entries  indicate  mortification  and  dispirit¬ 


edness  ;  he  was  haunted  by  the  ill-founded  suspicion 
that  he  was  “no  longer  a  desirable  companion.” 
His  concluding  entry  of  these  many  manuscript 
volumes  is,  “  But  I  feel  incapable  to  go  on  ” ;  and 
before  another  week  he  passed  away. 

Here  are  about  a  score  of  passages,  which  we 
quote  from  a  larger  selection,  as  well  worth  trans¬ 
planting. 

First  Interview  with  Goethe.  —  “  Goethe  lived  in 
a  large  and  handsome  house,  that  is,  for  Weimar. 
Before  the  door  of  his  study  was  marked  in  mosaic 
SALVE.  On  our  entrance  he  rose,  and  with  rather 
a  cool  and  distant  air  beckoned  us  to  take  seats. 
As  he  fixed  his  burning  eye  on  the  finend  who  took 
the  lead,  I  had  his  profile  before  me,  and  this  was 
the  case  during  the  whole  of  our  twenty  minutes’ 
stay.  He  was  then  about  fifty-two  years  of  age  and 
was  beginning  to  be  corpulent.  He  was,  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  oppressively  handsome  men  I  ever 
saw.  My  feeling  of  awe  was  heightened.  .  .  . 
Goethe  sat  in  precisely  the  same  attitude,  and  I 
had  precisely  the  same  view  of  his  side  face.  The 
conversation  was  quite  insignificant.  My  compan¬ 
ions  talked  about  themselves,  —  one  about  his  youth 
of  adversity  and  strange  adventures.  Goethe  smiled 
with,  as  I  thought,  the  benignity  of  condescension. 
When  we  were  dismissed,  and  I  was  in  the  open 
air,  I  felt  as  if  a  weight  were  removed  fium  my 
breast.  Goethe  has  onen  been  reproached  for  his 
hauteur.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  demeanor 
was  necessary  for  self-defence.  It  was  his  only 
protection  against  the  intrusion  wliich  otherwise 
would  have  robbed  him  and  the  world  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  life.” 

Home  Tooke.  —  “  Anthony  Robinson  related  an 
anecdote  of  Home  Tooke,  showing  the  good-humor 
and  composure  of  which  he  was  capable.  Holcroft 
was  with  him  at  a  third  person’s  table.  They  had 
a  violent  quarrel.  At  length  Holcroft  said,  as  he 
rose  to  leave  the  room,  ‘  Mr.  Tooke,  I  tell  you  you 
are  a  —  scoundrel,  and  I  always  thought  you  so.’ 
Tooke  detained  him  and  said,  ‘  Mr.  Holcroft,  some 
time  ago  you  asked  me  to  come  and  dine  with  you ; 
do  tell  me  what  day  it  shall  be.’  Holcroft  stayed.” 

Anecdote  of  a  Dancing-Master.  —  “  Fraser  related 
a  humorous  storj-  of  his  meeting  in  a  stage-coach 
with  a  little  fellow  who  was  not  only  very  smart  and 
buckish  in  his  dress  but  also  a  pretender  to  science 
and  philosophy.  He  spoke  of  having  been  at  Paris, 
and  of  having  read  Helvetius,  Voltaire,  &c.,  and 
was  verj'  fluent  in  his  declamation  on  the  origin  of 
ideas,  self-love,  and  the  other  favorite  doctrines  of 
the  new  school.  He  said,  ‘  I  have  no  objection  to 
confess  myself  a  materialist.’  On  this  an  old  man, 
who  had  listened  for  a  long  time  to  the  discourse, 
and  had  more  than  once  betrayed  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  could  not  contain  himself  any  more, 

‘  D - n,  that ’s  too  bad  !  You  have  the  impudence 

to  say  you  are  a  materialist  when  I  know  you  are  a 
dancing-master.’  ” 

Anecdote  of  the  late  Lord  Cranworth.  —  “My 
immediate  senior  on  the  circuit  was  Henry  Cooper. 
He  was  very  far  my  superior  in  talent  for  business, 
indeed,  in  some  respects  he  was  an  extraordinary 
man.  His  memory,  his  cleverness  were  striking ; 
but  so  was  his  want  of  judgment,  and  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  his  clever  and  amusing  hits  told  as  much 
against  as  for  his  client.  One  day  he  was  enter¬ 
taining  the  whole  court  when  Rolfe  (afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor)  whispered  to  me,  “  How  clever 
that  is !  How  I  thank  God  I  am  not  so  clever !  ’  ” 

Hume  on  Shakespeare.  —  “  On  my  noticing 
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Uane’*  obviow  preference  of  the  Freach  tra^^edi- 
aiH,  Colerids^  excUimed,  ‘  Huske  comprehended  m 
mneh  of  Shakesiware  as  an  apothecarv’s  phial 
woald,  placed  under  the  Falls  of  Nia^ara.’^” 

Waterloo.  —  “A  more  uninterestin;;;  country  or 
one  more  fit  for  ‘  a  (j^rknis  hisUnry,’  bein^  flat  and 
almost  wiihoat  trees,  than  that  round  Waterloo 
cannot  be  imigined.  I  saw  it  some  years  ailer- 
vards,  when  u^ly  monuments  were  erected  then* ; 
and  1  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  great  re- 
s«mblanc(‘  which  the  aspect  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Waterloo  bears  to  a  viil^i:e  a  mile  fixnu  Cambridge 
OB  the  Bur^'  road.” 

Tke  Sayinff  of  a  Hmni/  Man.  —  “  lie  who  calls  on 
me  dues  me  an  honmr;  he  who  does  not  call  on  me 
does  me  a  fitTur.” 

Won/.nroiiit  in  hi*  own  New/hborkowl.  —  “1  may 
here  mention  a  singular  illustration  of  the  maxim, 
‘  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  sare  in  his  own 
country.’  Mr.  Hutton,  a  ver^’  gentlemanly  and 
seemingly  intelligent  man,  ask^  me,  ‘  Is  it  true  as 
1  have  heard  refwrted,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever 
wrote  verses  ?  ’  ” 

“  Your  OberUent  ServutU.”  —  “  Ilamond  went  to 
France,  having  declined  an  offer  by  Sergeant 
Bough,  who  w(^d  have  taken  him  as  his  (nivate 
secretary  to  Denn'rara.  He  assigned  as  a  rea.son 
that  be  should  be  forced  to  live  in  the  duly  practice 
of  insincerity  by  subscribing  himself  the  humble 
servant  of  those  towards  whom  be  felt  no  humility.” 

Duke  of  Welliiif/ton.  —  “The  Duke  of  Welling- 
toa  was  there,  and  I  saw  him  looking  at  a  portrait 
ef  -th)'  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A  lady  was  by 
his  side.  She  pointed  to  the  jncture,  and  he 
smiled.  The  Duke  of  W'ellington’s  face  is  not 
flexible  or  subtle,  but  is  martial,  that  is,  sturdy  and 
firm.” 

Rome.  —  “  ‘  .Sir,’  said  a  king’s  messenger  to  me 
oae  day,  ‘  don’t  believe  what  travellers  tell  about 
Rome  :  it  is  all  a  humbug.  Rome  is  more  like 
Wapping  than  anv  place  I  know.’  ‘That  man 
k  no  fool,’  said  Flaxman,  who  laughed  on  my 
repeating  this.  ‘  Of  course  he  could  not  under- 
stud,  perhaps  be  dkl  not  see,  the  antiquities ;  but 
some  (ff  the  faaest  are  in  places  that  resemble  Wap- 
ping  in  mneral  appearance.’  ” 

Sir  Thwnas  Lawrence.  —  “Jacob  being  restless, 
Mrs.  Patterson  sud,  ‘  1  fear,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Jacob 
is  the  worst  sitter  you  ever  had.’  ‘  O  no,  ma’am,  1 
have  had  a  worse,’  ‘  Ay,  yon  mean  the  king,’  said 
the  lady.  (Lawrence  ht^  been  speaking  of  George 
HI.  as  a  bad  sitter.)  ‘  O  no  I  ’  said  Lawrence ; 
‘  it  was  a  Newfoundland  dog  1  ’  The  lady  was  not 
a  little  affronted.” 

Lwrd  Jeffrey.  —  “  At  seven  I  dined  with  Rolfe. 
An  interesting  party,  —  in  all  twelve.  Among 
them  was  Jeffrey,  once  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Jeffrey  is  a  sharp  and  clever-louking 
man ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  dislike  to  his  name,  he 
did  not  on  the  whole  displease  me.  His  treatment 
oS  Wcrdsworlh  would  not  allow  me  to  like  him, 
had  he  been  greater  by  far  than  he  was.  And 
therefore  when  he  said,  ‘  I  was  always  an  admirer 
<ff  Wordsworth,’  I  could  not  repress  the  unseemly 
remark,  ‘  You  had  a  singular  way  of  showing  your 
admiration.’  ” 

Clarkson.  —  “I  asked  Clarkson  whether  he 
thought  of  the  fate  of  his  soul  hereafter.  He  said 
he  h^  no  time ;  he  thought  only  of  the  slaves  in 
Barbadoes.” 

A needate.  —  “I  have  beard  of  a  lady,  by  Inrth, 
being  reduced  to  cry,  ‘  Muffins  to  sell  ’  for  a  subsist- 


euce.  i%e  used  to  go  out  a-nights  with  her  fiu;e 
hid  up  in  her  cloak;  and  then  she  would  in  the 
faintest  voice  utter  her  cry.  Somebody  passing 
heard  her  cry,  ‘  Muffins  to  sell  I  — muffins  to  sell  1 
(Hi !  I  hope  nobody  hears  me.’  ” 

Southey.  —  “I  walked  out  with  Wordsworth.  We 
met  with  Dr.  Arnold.  We  talked  of  Southey. 
Wordsworth  s|)oke  of  him  with  great  teeling  and 
affection.  He  said,  *  It  is  painful  to  see  how  com¬ 
pletely  dea«l  Southey  is  become  to  all  but  booka 
He  is  amiable  and  obliging ;  but  when  he  gets  away 
from  his  books  he  seems  restless,  and  as  if  out  of 
his  clement.  I  tlieretbre  hardly  see  him  for  years 
together.’  Now  all  this  I  had  myself  observed. 
Rogers  also  had  noticed  it.  With  Wonlsworth  it 
was  a  subject  of  sorrow,  not  of  reproach.  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold  said  afterwards,  ‘VlTiat  was  said  of  Mr.  South¬ 
ey  alanued  me.  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself. 

Am  I  in  danger  of  becoming  like  him  ?  Shall  I 
ever  lose  my  interest  in  things  and  retain  an  inter¬ 
est  in  books  only  V  ”  ’  ‘  If”  said  Wordsworth,  ‘  I 
must  lose  my  interest  in  one  of  them,  I  would  ratlier 
give  up  books  than  men.’  ” 

Wordsworth. —  “  Mr.  Wordsworth  ought  to  have 
been  at  Buckingham  Palace  at  the  Queen’s  Ball,  to 
which  he  received  a  formal  invitation.  ‘  The  Lord 
Chainlierlain  presents  his  compliments.  He  is  com¬ 
manded  by  Her  Majesty  to  invite  Mr.  William 
Wordswor^  to  a  ball  at  Buckingham  Palace,  on 
Monday,  the  24th  July,  —  ten  o’clock.  F ull  dress.’ 
To  which  he  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  non-attend¬ 
ance  the  non-arrival  of  the  invitation  (query  com¬ 
mand  ?)  in  time.  He  dated  his  answer  from  this 
place :  ‘  The  Island,  Windermere  ’ ;  and  that  would 
explain  the  impassibility.  But  a  man  in  his  seven¬ 
ty-fourth  year  would,  I  suppose,  be  excused  by  roy¬ 
alty  for  not  travelling  three  hundred  miles  to  attend 
a  dance,  even  if  a  longer  notice  had  been  given. 
[He  subsequently  went  to  such  a  party,  and 
cnjoye<l  it  much.]” 

.1  Mot  of  one  Sylvester.  —  “  When  people  tire  of 
business  in  town  they  go  to  retire  in  the  country.” 

Mr.  A.  H.  Layard  as  a  Boy. —  “  Tuesday  I  had 
at  breakfast  Nineveh  Laya^,  whom  the  others 
came  to  meet  You  will  remember  your  son’s  hav¬ 
ing  spoken  of  tlus  high-spirited  lad  whom  he  once 
dined  with,  and  used  to  meet  in  my  chambers.  His 
uncle  accused  me  of  misleading  lum.  1  believe  I 
did  set  his  mind  in  motion,  and  excited  in  him 
tastes  and  a  curiosity  which  now  will  not  be  mat- 
1  ter  of  reproach,  seeing  that  the  issue  has  already 
been  so  remarkable.  His  adventures  in  Asia  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  discovery  of  the  Ninev^  anth^ui- 
ties,  which  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  future 
history  of  art  But,  more  than  that,  he  has  bad 
the  means  of  developing  such  personal  qualities 
that  he  has  been  put  into  a  place  which  may  lead  to 
his  one  day  occupying  a  prime  position  in  our 
political  institutions.  He  has  been  ^pointed 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affau-s :  he 
will  now  show  what  is  in  him.  This  is  a  start  that 
of  course  delights  his  hopeful  and  alarms  his  timid 
friends.” 

Harriet  Martineau.  —  “  She  can  write  a  fair 
leader  and  plan  something  useful  for  her  neighbors, 
while  her  voice  is  lost  from  debility.” 

Kenyon  and  tke  Brownings.  —  “  John  Kenyon 
has  the  face  of  a  Benedictine  monk  and  the  iovous 
talk  of  a  good  fellow.  From  him  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brovming  received  legacies  amounting  to  more 
than  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  R.  D.  Pwter 
between  six  and  seven  thousand.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
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Samuel  Roaers,  —  “  The  aequaintsnee  I  have 
seen  most  of  is  Samuel  Rogers.  It  is  marvellous 
how  well  he  bears  his  affliction.  He  knows  that  he 
will  never  be  able  to  stand  on  his  legs  again ;  yet 
hill  cheerfulness  and  even  vivacity  have  undergone 
no  diminution.  His  wealth  enables  him  to  partake 
of  many  enjcyments  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
possessed.  Yestenlay  I  took  a  drive  with  him 
through  Lord  Chichester’s  park.  He  has  had  a 
carriage  made  for  him  which  deserves  to  be  taken 
as  a  model  for  all  in  his  condition.  The  back  falls 
down  and  forms  an  inclined  plane.  The  sofa-chair 
in  which  he  sits  is  pushed  in;  the  back  is  then 
closed,  and  a  side  door  is  opened  to  the  seat  in 
which  his  servant  sits  when  no  friend  is  with  him.” 

These  are  select  items  fkmn  volumes  which  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  literary  ana,  and  which  will  be 
very  helpful  to  the  future  historian  in  constructing 
a  literary  history  of  the  century. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Robertsox  has  a  new  comedy  on  the 
tapis. 

Exolish  critics  are  very  severe  on  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault’s  last  play,  —  “  Formosa.” 

The  question  of  erecting  a  theatre  in  Paris,  where 
Shakes|mare’s  works  can  he  given  in  English  is  be¬ 
ing  discussed. 

Mr.  Dunham’s  bust  of  Leigh  Hunt  is  to  be 
placed  over  the  poet’s  grave  with  appropriate  cer¬ 
emonies  next  month. 

A  NEW  volume  of  poems  by  Gerald  Massey,  who 
has  long  been  silent,  will  be  very  welcome  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  excitement  in  England  over  the  internation¬ 
al  boat-race  has  died  away  before  the  greater  ex¬ 
citement  produced  by  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “  True  Stoiy  of 
Lady  Byron  ”  in  the  September  number  of  Macal¬ 
lan’s  Magazine. 

The  last  number  of  “  The  Lady’s  Own  Paper,”  a 
London  journal  of  considerable  literary  pretension, 
contains  the  following  delicious  announcement, 
“The  Hon.  John  Bigmow,  author  of  the  * Bitflow 
Papers,’  has  been  appointed  editor  in  chief  of  the 
New  Yorh  Times.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  American  Min¬ 
ister  in  Paris  dtmng  Mr.  Lincoln’s  presidency,  and 
previous  to  that  he  had  been  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.” 

The  Belgian  papers  speak  of  a  curious  wager 
made  the  omer  day  by  a  young  man  of  Antwerp. 
He  engaged  to  swim  on  his  back  in  the  Scheldt  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  his  spectacles  on.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  swum  a  few  yards  when  the  sun, 
came  out,  and  acting  on  the  spectacles  as  on  a  mi^- 
nifying-glass,  gave  him  such  pain  that  he  was  obliged 
to  swim  to  shore  before  completing  his  task.  It  is 
said  (though  that  might  have  been  expected)  that 
the  unfortunate  swimmer  has  not  only  lost  his  bet, 
but  his  eyesight  as  well. 

A  NEW  sp^imen  of  the  numerous  eccentricities 
of  Richard  Wagner,  the  inventor  of  “  the  music  of 
the  future,”  is  given  in  a  book  lately  published  by 
Herr  Mendes,  under  the  title  of  “  Wagner  at  Home.” 
There  is  a  room  in  Winer’s  house,  says  the  author, 
with  a  gorgeously  decorated  ceiling  and  tapestry  of 
leather  embroidered  with  gold.  On  the  walls  are  poi^ 
tnuts  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Beethoven.  He  two 
poets  are  placed  facing  each  other,  but  opposite  Beet¬ 


hoven  there  is  nothing  but  a  looking-glass.  On  turn¬ 
ing  to  Wagner  for  an  explanation,  the  musician 
placed  himself  in  front  of  the  glass,  in  which  his  face 
was  reflected,  thus  supplying  the  deficiency.  It  is 
added  that  this  is  the  only  lund  of  portrait  of  him¬ 
self  that  Wagner  allows  to  be  kept  in  his  house. 

The  Russian  papers  announce  the  death  in  Si¬ 
beria  of  John  Gwbaezevski,  the  last  of  the  “  deca- 
brists,”  or  members  "of  the  conspiracy  formed 
gainst  the  EmjK-ror  Nicholas  in  December,  1825. 
(^rbaezevski  was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of 
this  conspiracy,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death  in 
1826,  but  Nicnolas  commuted  the  sentence  to  hard 
labor  in  Siberia  for  life.  In  1840  he  was  relieved 
from  the  mcae  severe  {>art  of  his  punishment,  and 
settled  in  Petrovsk,  where  he  soon  became  univer^ 
sally  popular  among  the  exiles,  whose  sufferings  he 
was  fmiuently  enabled  to  alleviate  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  be  had  gained  with  the  governor  and  other 
officials.  In  1856  the  “  decabrists  ”  were  permitted 
to  return  to  their  homes,  but  Gorbaezevski  had  made 
so  many  Mends  in  Siberia  that  he  {^ferred  to  re¬ 
main.  The  principal  papers  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  all  speak  with  great  admiration  of  his  abil¬ 
ities  and  character. 

The  Gaulois  publishes,  bpropos  of  the  recent 
marriage  of  Prince  Pierre  Buonaparte,  with  the 
daughter  of  a  brass-founder,  a  curious  letter  fiom 
Prince  Lucien  Buonaparte,  his  father,  on  being  di¬ 
rected  by  Napoleon  I.  tc  divorce  his  wife.  The  let¬ 
ter  is  addressed  to  Mdme.  Letitia  Buonaparte,  and 
is  dated  29th  of  May,  1810.  Lucien  says  that  he 
married  “  beeause  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  to  whose  elevation  he  chiefly  contributed  be¬ 
came  emperor.”  “  It  is-  ridiculous  and  improper,” 
he  process,  “  for  a  statesman,  a  minister,  and  an 
ambassador  to  be  treated  like  a  street-boy ;  both  my 
second  and  my  first  wife  have  deserved  by  their  vir¬ 
tues  not  to  have  their  misfortunes  cast  in  their  teeth. 
Jerome  might  have  been  required  to  divorce  his 
wife,  for  he  was  a  minor  when  he  married.  The 
Emperor  might  also,  so  long  as  he  was  childless, 
make  a  sacrifice  for  his  people  by  dissolving  his  mar¬ 
riage  ;  but  I  have  seven  children  and  an  excellent 
wife,  and  therefore  have  no  reason  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.” 

A  few  weeks  since  a  party  of  excursionists  from 
Chatham  had  been  spen^g  the  day  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mr.  Dickens’s  residence.  Gad’s  Hill,  near  Roch- 
estei*,  when  on  their  return  in  the  evening,  they  fell 
in  with  a  couple  of  dancing  bears,  which  were  go¬ 
ing  throi^h  tneir  performances  in  the  road  in  firont 
of  Mr.  Dickens’s  house.  The  eiyoyments  of  the 
day  having  had  their  customary  effects  on  the  ex¬ 
cursionists,  one  of  the  men,  more  felated  than  his 
companions,  insisted  on  joining  the  bears  in  their 
performances,  and  dancing  with  them,  the  keepers 
in  vain  attempting  to  prevent  him.  At  length 
with  the  intention  of  causing  him  to  desist,  the  keep¬ 
er  removed  the  muzzle  of  one  of  the  bears,  but  this 
failed  to  stop  the  dance.  By  this  time  a  great 
crowd  had  assembled,  when  hfr.  Dickens,  seeing 
the  serious  turn  matters  were  assuming,  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  himself  assisted  in  remuzzling  the 
bear,  at  the  same  time  good-humoredly  addressing 
the  crowd  and  restoring  peace  between  the  enraged 
keepers  of  the  bears  and  the  author  of  the  too  seri¬ 
ous  fixilic. 

An  invention  has  been  produced  in  Paris  for  set¬ 
tling  disputes  between  cs^hirers  and  cab^lriven. 
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